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PREFACE. 



In the following Work the principal facts 
and doctrines of Revelation concerning the 
Creation of Man are adduced to illustrate 
the Origin and Constitution of Human Nature. 
Assuming the authenticity of the Old and New 
Testaments, they are here collated with each 
other on this important topic; and thence 
we deduce this general conclusion and corol- 
lary — that man was originally, created after 
the image and likeness of. the incarnate nature 
of the Son of God. 

In working out this proposition, we build 
on the acknowledged, but neglected doc^ 
trine of the New Testament — *'that God 
created all things by Jesus Christ." Viewing 
the Author of Christianity, therefore, in his 
Divine nature, as the immediate and personal 

« 

Creator of Man, we infer, that, as " man was 
created in the image and likeness of God," he 
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was created according to that image and like- 
ness, which his Maker would himself assume 
in the fulness of time, when He became " the 
Seed of the Woman," and '' was made flesh, 
and dwelt amongst us." 

That this exposition is somewhat novel and 
unusual it were vain to deny. But the Author 
trusts, that it will not solely on that account 
be rejected, or thought undeserving of calm 

and serious investigation. Had it been a point 
of merely curious and speculative inquiry, he 

would not have presumed to disturb the re- 
ceived, though discordant, interpretations of 
the " image and likeness of God" in man. 
But, convinced that this exposition may tend 
to throw new light on the study of theology, 
by associating its principles with the facts and 
features of human nature, and that it is cal- 
culated to awaken fresh motives of trust and 
confidence in " the Author and Finisher of 
our Faith," he looks for a candid examina- 
tion of his premises, even from those who may 
not become converts to his conclusion. 

Kensington, Nov, 25, 1836. 



P.S. Whilst this Work has been slowly 
passing the press, (retarded by prevailing 
sickness,) I have endeavoured to collect from 
every quarter such testimonies as might tend 
to countenance and support this exposition. 
In its original state, we could appeal to very 
few authorities, whether in ancient or modern 
theology, which even remotely appeared to 
countenance this theory of the Image and 
Likeness of God in man. A single passage 
from Eusebius, — a scrap from some unknown 
Greek scholiast on Genesis, with a few scat>- 
tered hints from some modern divines, con- 
stituted in fact the whole result of our research. 
Nor could I learn, from inquiry amongst some 
of the best-informed living clergy, that such 
interpretation had been ever maintained. But 
on a strict and minute examination, I have 
discovered that several of the more eminent 
Fathers, with some of the most celebrated 
Schoolmen, Reformers, and early Commenta- 
tors, have indirectly and incidentally expressed 
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the same conviction. Of these, some are in- 
serted in the Notes, and others placed in the 
Appendix. I need scarcely say, that it affords 
me the greatest pleasure thus to be enabled to 
qualify my admission respecting the novelty of 
this interpretation. It is no ordinary gratifi- 
cation to find, that a proposition which had been 
slowly worked out in the silence of the closet^ 
and expounded on the presumption of its scrip- 
tural credibility, apart from all ecclesiastical 
support, should be confirmed and fortified by 
the sanction of so much primitive piety and 
learning; and that a sentiment, apparently 
foreign and unknown to modern theology, 
should thus trace its lineage and descent 
through the conflicting prejudices and opinions 
of successive centuries : — 'Hfbels yap^ ^fieU ea^ilv 

oi TOP €LKOva Tov Qeov irepiff>epovre9 iv tcU ^&VTh 
K€u /ctvovfiep^ TovTip djaXfuiTif TH *AN9POnO, — 
avvoiKOV eiKOvay avfiJSovXoVf awoixCKovy avvearioVy 
ovfAiraOfj, vTrepiraOif* apaOrjfia yeyovafjuev rm -Qetp 



J'eftrttcry 20, 1837. 
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1. Was not Christ, in his divine nature, the Creator 
of man? CoLi. 16; Johni. 3, 10. 

2. Was he not, in his human nature, like unto us 
in all things, yet without sin? Heb. ii. 11 — 18; 
iv. 15. 

3. May not the same assertion be made of Adam, 
whilst he remained in the *' image and likeness of 
God?" Ephes. iv. 22—24; Eccles. vii. 19. 

4. May we not infer, that Christ created Adam 
according to the image and likeness of his own incar- 
nate nature ? Heb. ii. 16 ; Mom. v. 14. 

II. 

1. Did not the image and likeness of God in man 
denote the whole frame and constitution of man« both 
mental and corporeal ? Gen. i. 26, 27 ; ii. 7. 
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2. Did not Christ, the Creator of man, when he 
becaQie his Redeemer, take that frame and constitution 
on himself? Heb. ii. 11—18 ; John ii. 24, 26. 

3. Was it not to restore man to the image and like- 
ness in which he was at first created, that he became 
incarnate? CoL iii. 10, 11 ; Rom. viii. 19. 



III. 

1. Was not Christ ** the image of God?" 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
CoL i. 15. 

2. Was not man created " in the image of God ? " 
Gen. i. 26, 27 ; Ephes. iv. 24. 

3. Was he not, then, created in the image of Jesus 
Christ?'* Ephes. ii. 10; Col. iii. 10. 



IV. 

1 . Does not the renovation of an image imply, that 
it is partially restored to its original state of likeness 
and perfection ? Col. iii. 10 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

2. Is not Christ '^ the image and likeness *' to whom 
we should be conformed ? Rom. viii. 19 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18. 

8. Is not every step of christian sanctification a 
return to ^' the image and likeness " of God in man ? 
Ephes. iv. 23, 24. 



V. 

1. Is not Christ, in his glorified humanity, ^' the 
image and likeness" according to which we shall 
hereafter be fashioned ? PkiL iii. 21. 

2, May we not hence hope and believe that we 
shall be " changed into the same image,** from '^ glory 
to glory,'* when we shall see ^'face to face/* and 
know even as we are known? 1 Cor. xiii. 9 — 11; 
XV. 49—52. 



VI. 

1. Is not the Uneage of Christ, according to his 
mother, deduced from Adam, ''who was the son of 
God?- XrM*^ iii. 23— 28. 

2. Was not Christ, " the Seed of the woman,'* pro- 
mised to Adam immediately on his fall? Gen* iii* 15. 

3. May we not infer, that Christ, '' the Seed of the 
woman," partook of the same nature as '' Adam, the 
son of God?" 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Subject stated — Various Expositions of the Image and 
Likeness of God in Man — The Trinity — Dominion- 
Freewill — ^Immortality of the Soul — Resemblance to the 
Moral Attributes of God* 

-'Tha^t the proper study of mankind i9 
Man/' is a maxim which has gained universal 
assent. The knowledge of ourselves and of 
our specieSj is felt and confessed to be the most 
valuable and important science we can attain. 
But, to arrive at any accurate or authentic 
account of our nature^ it is necessary that we 
should be furnished with the record of man's 
origin and creation. To attempt^ in the pre- 
sent condition of human nature, to reconcile 
its endless anomalies, has exceeded the poweri^ 
of the acutest philosopher, Man always re- 
mains a riddle and puzzle to himself and others., 
until he is taught the history of his creation 
from the word of his Creator, It is the torch 
of Christianity which can alone illumine the 
recesses of nature. 



Hence arises the necessity of a Divine reve* 
lation, if it were only to reveal man unto him- 
self. It is a self-evident truth, that no creature 
can give an authentic account of his own crea- 
tion. Unless that account, therefore, be fur- 
nished by his Creator, he would for ever remain 
in ignorance of his own origin. 

The Bible, accordingly, opens with a brief 
statement of the creation of the world in 
general, and of man in particular. After re- 
cording the divisions of day and night, of the 
dry land and the waters, it passes on to the 
formation of the fish, the fowl, the beast, and 
the reptile ; and it thus terminates with the 
creation of man — "And God said. Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness ; 
and let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
So God created man in his own image,, in the 
image of God created He him/' Gen. i. 26, 27. 

A more distinct and particular description of 
man's creation is afterwards repeated : '* The 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul." 
Chap. ii. 7. 



In this account of man's creation, it is plain 
that the stringent or emphatic expression con- , 
sists in that ''image and likeness of God" 
in which man is said to have been originally 
created. Whatever be the force or import of 
this '' image or likeness/' it evidently denotes 
the character and constitution of human na- 
ture, as it at first came from the hands of the 
Creator — '* So God created man in his own 
image." 

In the present chapter, I shall endeavour to 
lay before the reader a summary view of the 
principal expositions of this important text ; 
subjoining such observations as may appear 
requisite to point out their errors and defects. 

The most bold and striking is unquestionably 
that of St. Austin, — '' That the human soul is 
the mirror of the Trinity, because it possesses 
intellect, will, and memory." *' Animam Trini- 
tatis esse speculum, quia in ea resident intel- 
lectus, voluntas, et memoria."* To expose 
the absurdity of this exposition, were itself 
absurd. Yet, groundless and visionary as this 
interpretation may now appear, and utterly un- 
deserving of any refutation, — it held a long 
and wide dominion in the christian church, and 

* De Trinitat. lib. x. xii. De Civitat. Dei, lib. zi. c. 26. 
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is sometimes gravely alluded to even by mo- 
dern commentators. 

The talents and learning of St. Austin were 
indisputable ; but his judgment did not always 
keep pace either with his piety or genius. 
With scarcely any knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, he decides a nice point of Hebrew 
philology. But when he confounds the gram- 
mar with metaphysics^ he sacrifices common 
sense at the shrine of orthodoxy. 

His Treatise on the Trinity abounds with 
the most strange and whimsical illustrations 
from art and nature, of what he denominates 
the *' Vestigia Trinitatis." To show the nature 
and value of these illustration s> a single speci-^ 
men will suffice : " Ecce, ego qui hoc quasro, 
cum aliquid amo^ tria sunt ; ego^ et quod amo^ 
et ipse amor !" 

That such a reasoner should discover marks 
of the Trinity in the human mind, is scarcely 
to be wondered at; but that such authority 
should suffice to have led fathers and school-* 
men and commentators into the same opinion^ 
forms a woeful picture of the weakness of the 
wise, and the follies of the learned— *' Ita 
omnes fere patres statuerunt, et omnes ferfe 
scholastici, et omnes fer^ magistri interpretes," 
&c. — Baxter, Method. TheoL p. 80, 



Nay, even since the era of the Reformation, 
such a scholar and divine as Grotius was not 
safe from indulging in thesame hallucinations: — 

" Q. Quee ratio suadet Tres ut credantur in 
Unum ? 

^' R. Distat a carente fine, quod fines habet. 

*' Q. Artificis nusquamne sui spectator imago? 

''R. Sol, lux, calorque, triasunt, unatamen. 

'' Q. Nil hominum natura jubet nos tale tueri ? 

** R, Vigere, sapere, velle, in uno tria sunt." 

And Baxter, after a long and prolix disqui-> 
sition to the same effect, adduces these lines 
from a catechism of Grotius, as forming part 
of his argument ! That many of the Puritan 
divines indulged in similar reveries, is well 
known to all who are conversant with their 
writings ; and whoever has read the poetry of 
Quarles, or the " Ter Tria" of Faithful Teate, 
will remember how largely it mingles with their 
devotional strains. 

We should not have dwelt so long on this 
strange exposition of St. Austin, if its echo 
did not still vibrate on the minds of many 
devout Christians. In their desire to establish 
the doctrine of the Trinity on the expression 
** Let us make man," they are led to neglect 
the far more plain, practical, and useful in^ 
quiry into the nature of that *' likeness and 
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image*' in which man is said to have been 
originally created. Not only so^ but in the 
desire to find this doctrine proclaimed by Moses, 
they forget the clear and positive declaration 
of the New Testament, that *' all things were 
made by and for Jesus Christ f and that whilst 
we are studying the first chapter of Genesis, 
we should always remember the first chapter 
of St. John. Yet it should be acknowledged, 
that it is possible to separate the philosophy of 
St. Austin from his theology ; and to retain the 
belief, that the doctrine of the Trinity is implied 
in this plural expression, without rushing into 
the absurdity of discovering any trace of. the 
Divine plurality of persons in the mind of 
man. 

To embrace the exposition which is now 
proposed, — viz. That Man was created in the 
image of God because he was created in the 
image of the Son of God, the Seed of the 
woman, — it is not necessary to desert the 
ordinary hypothesis, that these words (^' Let 
us make man," &c.) were addressed by the 
Father to the Son and Holy Spirit ; or that a 
Divine council had been held, in which the 
plan and design of man's creation and redemp- 
tion were laid down and determined. Should 
any one be inclined still to adhere to this 
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theological hypothesis^ (for it cannot be stated 
as any thing more^) he has only to adapt this 
exposition to his own preconceived opinion. 
Whether Calvinist or Arminian^ he may em- 
brace an exposition^ which favours no sect or 
party^ and which is alike open to all who be- 
lieve in those doctrines of Christianity that are 
commonly received as orthodox. 

But we proceed to the next opinion, which 
consists in asserting that the image and likeness 
of God in man, at the first creation, depended 
on his power and dominion over the inferior 
animals. 

The whole force and plausibility of this in- 
terpretation arises from the context — "And 
let them have dominion" &c. But a moment's 
consideration may convince us, that it can 
never be received as any exposition of the 
nature, character, or faculties of man. Doubt^^ 
less, it is the prerogative of man to stand at 
the head of this lower world, and this prero- 
gative results from the dignity of *' the image" 
in which he was created. But to say that 
the image and ^likeness of man to God con* 
sisted in his superiority to the brute creation^ 
is to give no description whatever of his intel* 
lectual, moral, or corporeal faculties. 

Nor can it be shown, either from reason or 
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revelation^ that this command and superiority 
over the inferior animals was lost by the Fall> 
or was in any degree enlarged or restored by 
the mission of Jesus Christ. Indeed, we 
should feel ashamed to allude to an opinion so 
strange and visionary^ if it had not been coun^ 
tenanced by the authority of so many eminent 
commentators and divines. 

Another exposition, which is also supported 
by many great names, consists in supposing 
the " image and likeness *" to depend on '* the 
freedom of the will." That this interpretation 
cannot be accepted as assigning the charac-^ 
teristic or distinguishing quality of man, is 
plain from the consideration, that freedom of 
will must extend to angels^ and to all intellec<- 
tual beings who have liberty of choice and 
action. To single out any one faculty of man, 
and to speak of it, as if it formed the whole of 
his nature and constitution, is clearly to violate 
every principle of logic and good sense. 

The immortality and invisibility of the soul 
have been selected by others, as the basis 
of their exposition ; but these interpretations 
are refuted by the same reasoning as the 
former. Angels are immortal, and their in^ 
tellectual faculties are as invisible as the souU 
of men. 
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There is one class of Christians who think 
that man had lost his natural immortality by 
the fall of Adam> but that it was restored by 
the mission of Jesus Christ. Of this opinion was 
the celebrated Bishop Law ; but he has been 
followed in it by few> except some eminent Uni- 
tarians. It rests chiefly on a literal exposition 
of the words, *' In the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die/' combined with the text, 
^' By man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead." But these passages 
admit of another and more probable exposition, 
and are far from proving the opinion which is 
here alluded to. The theory of Bishop Law 
can be maintained by none but the professed 
Materialist. 

But the most usual, and certainly the most 
sublime explanation which has been given of 
this important passage, consists in believing 
that man was created in '' the image and like- 
ness of God,** from some similitude of his 
faculties to the intellectual and moral at- 
tributes of the Deity. In the writings of 
the ancient and modern Plato nists, this Di-* 
vine resemblance is largely insisted on ; and 
how generally it has been embraced by our 
most eminent moralists and divines, may be 
seen from a copious collection of authorities 
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which I had occasion to publish some years 
ago.* 

Without departing from the opinions which 
I have heretofore advocated on this subject, 
let me candidly acknowledge, that time and 
more mature reflection have taught me to 
associate these sublime principles with the 
facts and doctrines of the christian dispensa- 
tion; and that, instead of soaring into the 
mysticism of Plato and Cudworth, I rejoice to 
recognise them, with all their vital substance 
and reality, in the person and character of 
Jesus Christ.f 

Doubtless there is a sense in which the 
moral and intellectual qualities of man, and 
of all intelligent beings, may be traced to 
the infinite and eternal Supreme. It is in 
this transcendant view we are commanded 
^' to be merciful, as our Father in heaven is 
merciful, and to be perfect as He is perfect :'* 
it results from the essential unity of the 
Deity, and from the harmony of the Divine 
attributes. But the question before us is this : 
Does '* the image and likeness of God in man " 
consist altogether in this distant, indefinite, 

•See " VindicisB Analogical," Part II. Appendix, 
t See Note I. 
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« 

and infinitessimal resemblance to the abstract 
and eternal Deity; or is there not another 
sense of this text, which is plain and practical, 
and so exact as to admit of being measured, 
as it were, by superimposition ?" 

It must be admitted, indeed, there are some 
qualities so peculiar to human nature, that 
they cannot be ascribed to the Divine Being 
without manifest absurdity. To ascribe chas- 
tity or temperance or fortitude to unembodied 
Omnipotence, were unmeaning, if not dero- 
gatory to the Divine perfections. Perhaps 
even humility, the charm and excellence of a 
Christian, could scarcely with propriety be 
predicated of the Supreme ; whilst the duty of 
obedience, or a sense of obligation, could find 
no place in the Almighty Intellect. 

And hence, if Adam were created in the 
''image and likeness of God," and if that 
image and likeness comprised his moral nature 
and economy — if it denoted "the perfect 
man"* — we cannot hope to ascertain its exact 
form and features by referring it to the Infinite 
and Eternal Deity. The distance from earth 
to heaven is too vast to be measured by the 
scale and compass of our minds ; and a creature 
whose nature consists in the union of soul and 
body, cannot be likened or compared unto 
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Him who "inhabiteth eternity," and who is 
'' without body^ parts, or passions.** 

It is in this view, accordingly, we infer that 
the image and likeness of God in man should 
be referred, not to the invisible, but to the 
incarnate Deity ; to that perfect " hnage and 
likeness** of human nature, which was borne 
by Jesus Christ, and which is now taken up 
into the Godhead. ' But this proposition will 
form the argument of the succeeding chapter* 



CHAPTER II. 

"The Image,** indicative of Man's Nature and Constitution, 
corporeal and intellectual — Account of Man*s Creation 
by Moses, compared with the same Account in the New 
Testament— Christ the Creator of Man — Christ the 
Image of God — The Perfect Man — The Second Adam — 
Man the Image of God — Man the Image of Christ. 

« 

Throughout the foregoing expositions of the 
Divine "image and likeness" in which man 
was originally created, there is one radical 
and pervading defect — they present no picture 
or delitieation of human nature. The character 
of maU) as he is distinguished from other intel- 
ligent beings, must consist in the range and 
composition of his faculties, whether moral 
or intellectual; and more especially^ in that 
union of corporeal and mental functions which 
appears to form the leading peculiarity of our 
species* But to select the immortality of the 
soul, the freedom of the will, or any other 
single and solitary endowment of human na- 
ture, as " the image and likeness" of man, were 
.to take a stone or brick from an edifice, and 
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to dignify it with the name of a house or a 
temple. 

The force of this observation, with reference 
to the nature of man as he is treated and con- 
templated by Christianity, is very clear and 
striking. Unlike the philosophy of Plato or 
Zeno, our religion does not affect to despise 
our bodies, or to treat them as if they were 
not a real and necessary part of human nature. 
It does not attempt to found the immortality 
of the soul on the destruction and demolition 
of our corporeal forms. No: it takes the 
entire manhood, *' body, soul, and spirit," and 
teaches man to view himself, as created " of 
a reasonable soul, and human flesh subsisting." 
It regards all the actions done in the body, 
whether good or evil, as the tests and criterions 
of our moral and spiritual condition ; and it 
teaches us to believe that, even in a glorified 
state, we shall still be united to a glorified 
body, nor ever exhale into a purely immaterial 
existence. — It will even then be the manhood 
glorified. 

By the birth and incarnation of Jesus 
Christ — by his appearance '' in the likeness of 
sinful flesh," — above all, by the sufferings 
which he endured, the atonement he effected, 
and the resurrection he accomplished in his 
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bodily form and visage, — he has for ever 
divorced matter from the contempt and disdain 
to which it was subjected by the ancient 
moralist. And hence *' the image . of God in 
man" should never be construed by the Chris- 
tian independently of our corporeal substance. 
" The Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.*' 
Such is the economy of human nature. 

Let us inquire, then, whether the Christian 
Revelation hath furnished us with any' means 
of acquiring a more clear, definite, and distinct 
view of this sublime and majestic description 
of man, as he at first came from the hand of 
his Maker — '* So God created man in his own 
image." — And here it is natural at once to 
refer to the counterpart of creation in the 
history of redemption, and to observe how 
far the doctrines and discoveries of the 
New Testament may throw light on the 
darkness and obscurity of the first and original 
record. 

Now, the opening of St. John's Gospel will 
almost involuntarily suggest itself to every 
Christian as an inspired paraphrase and com- 
ment on the words of Moses — " In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.*' 

c2 
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"/« the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by him ; and without him 
was not any thing made that was made.** 
John i. 1 — 3. 

And if a doubt could exist whether we are 
authorized in this appeal from the New Testa- 
ment to the Old, it would be determined by 
the following citation of St. Paul from the 
Psalms — " Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundations of the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands." Heb. 
i. 20; Psalm cii. 13. And these words, it 
should be remembered, are applied directly, 
and in the way of argument, not by way of 
accommodation, to Christ, as the Son of God. 
The same argument is employed, though 
somewhat more circuitously, in Heb. ii. 6 — 9, 
compared with Psalm viii. 4 — 6. 

But to perceive the full evidence and 
importance of this doctrine, it is necessary to 
adduce the principal passages from the New 
Testament in which the creation, not only of 
our world, but of the universe, is positively and 
directly ascribed to the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
" By him were all things created that are 
in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible. 
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whether they be thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers ; all things were created 
by him, and for him; and he is the head 
of all things ; and by him all things consist." 
Col. i. 16, 17. ** He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him." John i. 10. *' God, 
who created all things by Jesus Christ." 
Eph. iii. 9. " By whom he made the worlds." 
Heb. i. 2. " By whom are all things,*' and " we 
by him." 1 Cor. viii. 6. Compare Heb. iii. 3, 4 ; 
Col. iii. 10, 11; Eph.iv. 20—24; Rev. iii. 14. 

Should these passages be deemed sufficient 
to prove that we are bound, upon the prini- 
ciples of the New Testament, to ascribe the 
creation of man to the Divine agency of the 
Son of God, are we at liberty to read and com- 
ment on the first chapter of Genesis as if we 
admitted only the general principles of Theism ? 
Are we not bound, by all the ordinary rules of 
interpretation, to refer the origin and creation 
of man more especially to ■' the Author and 
Finisher of our faith ?*'• 

From these direct declarations of Scripture, 
that Christ was the Creator of man, we pro- 
ceed to others, which, coinciding with the 
same doctrine, more immediately define the 

• See Note II, 
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character and features of that "image and 
likeness *' in which man was at first created. 

Let me request the reader to consider with 
attention the following passages from St. Paul, 
and say, whether he had not in view these iden- 
tical expressions of Moses, " the likeness '* and 
*' the image/* when he thus ascribes the crea- 
tion and restoration of man to Jesus Christ ? 

"Who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of every creature ; for by him 
all things were created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth," &c. ut supra. Col.i. 15 — 19. 
*' The new man, which is renewed in know- 
ledge after the image of him who created 
him ; where there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision. Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free ; but Christ is all, and 
in alU^ Col. iii. 10, 11. "The new man, 
which, after God, (i. e. God's image,) is created 
in righteousness and true holiness." Eph. iv.24. 
" Christ, who is the image of God." 2 Cor.iv. 4. 
" The express image of his person.*' Heb. i. 3. 
" To be conformed to the image of his Son.** 
Rom. viii. 29. '' We are changed into the same 
image, fi-om glory to glory." 2 Cor. iii. 18. "He 
was made in the likeness of man." Phil. ii. 7. 

Compare also with these passages the fol- 
lowing, in which man is said to be " the image 
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and glory of God," 1 Cor. xi. 17: '' Men, 
which are made after the similitude of God,*" 
James iii. 9 : ''As we have borne the image of 
the earthy" (Adam's), " we shall also bear the 
image oi^'^ heavenly" (Christ's). 1 Cor. xv. 49: 
— and say, whether they do not intimate, that 
" the image and likeness of God," in which man 
was at first created, was no other than the 
incarnate '' image and likeness'^ of Jesus Christ 
The same inference arises also from those 
texts of Scripture in which Christ and Adam 
are mentioned correlatively, or in terms of 
mutual relation and correspondence. '' Adam, 
who is the figure of Him that was to come." 
Rom. V. 14. '^ The first man Adam was made 
a living soul,the last Adam, a quickening spirit." 
1 Cor. XV. 45. " The first man is of the earth, 
earthy; the second man is the Lord from 
heaven." Ver. 47. "By man (Adam) came 
death ; by man (Christ) came also the resur* 
rection of the dead. For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 
1 Cor. XV. 21, 22. Compare Rom. v. 12 — 19, 
where the same comparison is repeatedly made, 
not by way of accommodation, but as matter 
of fact and argument, from which the most 
important doctrines of Christianity are de- 
duced. 
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Nor is it foreign to this topic to refer to 
those passages in which Christ is likened unto 
"the perfect man/' Eph. iv. 13—16. " Who 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin/* Heb. iv. 15. "Holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners.** vii. 26. 
Compare Heb. ii. 14 — 18; 2 Cor. v. 21; 
1 Pet.ii. 21, 22; 1 John iii. 5. — Our constant 
example, whom we should strive to imitate. 
" I have given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done unto you." John xiii. 15. 
"Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me." 
Matt. xi. 29. " Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus.'* Phil. ii. 5. " He 
that saith he abideth in Him, ought himself 
also to walk as He walked.*' 1 John ii. 6 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 21. — Our future model, to whom we 
hope to be conformed. — "As we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly." 1 Cor. xv. 49. " It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but 
we know, that when He shall appear, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.** 
Phil, iii. 21. "To him that overcometh, will 
I grant to sit down in my throne ; even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne." Rev. iii. 21. Compare 
chap. iv. 10 — 12 ; Rom. viii. 29. 
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That much of the force, beauty, and pro- 
priety of these passages, in their practical ap- 
plication to ourselves, must depend on the 
admission that Adam was originally created 
in the image and likeness of Jesus Christ, will 
be apparent from the following considerations : 
— First, That we can form no other notion or 
conception of Adam, whilst in the state of 
innocence, than as a perfect man, who was 
in all points like unto us, yet without sin. 
Secondly, That he was treated and con- 
sidered as the head and representative of all 
mankind, on account of his federal relation to 
Jesus Christ. Thirdly, That the image lost in 
Adam, is the same as that which is restored 
and regained by Christ* Fourthly, That 
human nature is found to be purified and im- 
proved, renovated and' restored, in the same 
measure and degree as it does approach the 
mind, temper, and character of the Founder 
of the gospel. 

The last reflection, or rather fact^ in the 
history of man, should have great weight and 
influence with those who believe in the per- 
fectibility of human nature, and who indulge 
the hope that an indefinite capacity of im- 
pravement awaits our moral and intellectual 
faculties. 
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Admit that Christ was '' perfect man and 
perfect God/' — admit that the manhood was 
originally formed after His incarnate '' image 
and likeness/* — and all that Socrates taught^ 
or Plato wrote, concerning our resemblance 
and imitation of the Deity^ becomes the sub- 
ject of reason^ as well as the object of faith. 
It is thus that '* all the treasures of the God- 
head bodily/' are brought within the range of 
our desires and aspirations. *' With what as- 
tonishment/' says Addison, " may we look into 
our souls, where there are such inexhaustible 
stores of wisdom and knowledge, such inex- 
haustible sources of perfection ! We know not 
yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man to conceive the glory that 
will always be in reserve for him. The soul, 
considered with its Creator, is like one of those 
mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to 
all eternity, without a possibility of touching it. 
And can there be a thought so transporting, as 
to consider ourselves in these perpetual ap- 
proaches to Him, who is not only the standard 
of perfection, but of happiness !** 

It is not the least excellence of this expo- 
sition, that by its substitution of the incarnate 
for the invisible and abstract Deity, it not only 
brings these sublime hopes and aspirations 
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within the range of our intellectual feelings ; 
but combines them with all the motives^ doc- 
trines^ promises^ and prospects of our faith. 
Christianity thus becomes the guide and 
guardian of man to everlasting glory. By its 
precepts and duties it qualifies him for the 
enjoyment of saints and angels. It leads him 
safely through the wilderness of the world, 
and presents him with that Pisgah-view of the 
promised land, which enables him not only to 
sustain, but to improve every trial and diffi- 
culty which may befal him on his way to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

Query. May we not interpret our Saviour's 
reference to the creation, " Have ye not read 
that He who made them at the beginning, made 
them male and female ?" as an indirect allusion 
to his divine office as the Creator ? And is not 
this allusion countenanced by the fact of his 
reversing the authority of Moses, and the sub- 
stitution of his own Almighty prerogative — 
" but /say unto you,"&c.? See Matt. xix. 3—9 ; 
Mark x. 4—12. 



CHAPTER III. 

Objections — Novelty and Want of Anthority — Anticipation 
of the Incarnation — ^Not opposed to the Trinitarian Ex- 
position — Reconciled with the Apostles* Creed — The 
Catechism. 

In the preceding chapter, we have chiefly 
confined ourselves to a simple arrangement of 
those numerous passages in the New Testa- 
ment, which prove that Christ, in his Divine 
nature, was the Creator of man ; and that man 
was originally created in His incarnate '* image 
and likeness." Hitherto, we have purposely 
abstained from all appearance of discussion and 
argument, that the credibility of the proposed 
exposition might depend altogether on scrip- 
tural authority, without any combination of 
human skill or contrivance. But we now pro- 
ceed to obviate some objections which may 
probably be urged against this interpretation ; 
premising, that if the foregoing texts of Scrip- 
ture be deemed sufficient to establish its truth, 
there are no objections which cp^n really hold 
good against it. 
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And, first, it may be said, that this expo- 
sition is novel, and that it has little or no 
ecclesiastical authority for its sanction or sup- 
port. Without admitting the validity of this 
objection, we must acknowledge its allegation 
as a fact. After a long and laborious research 
amongst ancient and modem commentators 
and divines, I can adduce scarcely any direct 
authority to sanction it. But are we so bound 
hand and foot, by the opinions of preceding 
commentators, that this, or any other probable 
exposition, may not be submitted to the fair and 
impartial consideration of the christian church ?* 

Let it not be thought, however, that we are 
hereby arrogating the discovery of any strange 
or unheard-of doctrine. We have merely fol- 
lowed out opinions which have always been 
received as correct and orthodox. Admit that 
Christ is the Creator of man, and that, as the 
Redeemer, he took our nature upon himself; 
and you can hardly fail to arrive at the 
inference which is here suggested. It is, in 
fact, a sentiment which must have been often 
felt and adopted by the devout Christian in 
his closet; though it has not been formally 
professed and prominently laid down by com- 
mentators and expositors of Scripture. 

* See Note III. 
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It deserves the serious consideration of the 
christian church, whether a blameable reserve 
has not been hitherto maintained on the im- 
portant doctrine of Christ's crea^w^ power and 
jurisdiction over his mediatorial kingdom. This 
topic is only now and then incidentally hinted, 
but it seldom forms the theme of pulpit 
instruction. Hence the impersonal language of 
natural theology is too frequently substituted 
for the express declarations of Christianity. 
Hence, in speaking of "the Creator," "the 
Author of nature," ** the Governor of the 
universe," "Providence," &c. our minds and 
thoughts, it is to be feared, are seldom directed 
to Him " by whom the worlds were made," and 
"by whom all things consist." — It is chiefly 
from this defect in our public ministrations, 
that we must account for the neglect of an 
exposition which carries with it apparently 
such strong scriptural credibility. 

Let us then consider what is really novel in 
this exposition, and what has been always ad- 
mitted and professed by the christian church ; 
and we shall perceive, that it is little else than 
a natural and necessary inference, resulting 
from the acknowledged facts and doctrines of 
orthodox Christianity. 

And, first, it is acknowledged by all who 
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admit the divinity of Christ, that he was, in 
his Divine nature, the immediate and official 
Creator of man. It is acknowledged also, that 
he took our nature on himself, and that " he 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin/' As man, he is accordingly de- 
fined, in the Athanasian Creed, '* of a reason- 
able soul, and human flesh subsisting." It is 
acknowledged, that He has left us a perfect 
example of innocent humanity. It is acknow- 
ledged» that our highest hope, desire, and con- 
summation will be realized and perfected in 
being hereafter conformed to His glorious 
*' image and likeness." — We ask, whether the 
only link which is wanting to complete this 
chain of propositions, is not that truth which 
is here attempted to be supplied — viz. *'That 
the image and likeness in which man was origi- 
nally created^ was the image and likeness of the 
incarnate nature of Jesus Christ?" 

Again : It may be said, that this exposition 
is forced and harsh, because it contemplates 
the incarnate nature of Christ, as preexisting 
in the mind and purpose of the Creator, i. e. 
of himselL 

That this objection is unfounded, and desti- 
tute of all scriptural weight and influence, must 
be granted by all who consider, that it would 
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apply equally to the whale scheme and design 
of the gospel dispensation ; and that, if ad- 
mitted, it would affect all the types and figures 
and predictions of the Old Testament* Is not 
Christ, as " the Seed of the woman," spoken of 
at the moment of the Fall ? Were not all the 
saving benefits of Christianity, which were con* 
ferred on those who lived before the Christian 
era, conferred on them in the same way of 
anticipation and fore-knowledge, which is thus 
assumed as granted in this exposition ? Compare 
1 Pet. i. 18—20 ; Eph. i. 4, 11 ; Gal. iiu.S; 
Matt. XXV. 34; Heb. iv. 2; Ephes. iii. 12; 
Rev. xiii. 8. 

Admitting that Christ, in his Divine ilature, 
was the Creator of man, can it be for one 
moment imagined, that he did not foresee and 
foreknow his own incarnation ? — nay, that 
man was not created for the express pur- 
pose of being redeemed and restored ? Cah 
it be doubted whether the whole plan of man's 
redemption was not suited and adjusted to 
that ** image and likeness" in which he had 
been at first created ? This objection proceeds 
on the very grounds of that *' length, and 
breadth, and depth, and height," of the Divine 
wisdom, which constitute the evidence, beauty, 
and reality of that exposition, which is now 
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subtnitted to the candid consideration of the 
christian church. See Romans viii. 29 ; Acts 
XV. 18 ; 2 Peter iii. 8* 

Another objection which may possibly be 
advanced is this : that^ by this interpre- 
tation^ we are exalting the divinity of Christy 
to the neglect of the glory of the Father ; 
and that we are detracting from the value 
of a text which has been generally thought 
to express and sanction the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Let me not be suspected of doubting or 
denying this essential doctrine of Christianity^ 
if I am not disposed to rest its foundation on 
the first chapter of Genesis. But, whether it 
be deducible or not from the expression, 
*' Let us make man/* &c. — it is clear, unless 
we embrace the opinion of St. Austin, *' that 
there are actual traces of the Trinity discover- 
able in the human mind," we must neces- 
sarily look out for some exposition which 
admits of a plain and practical application to 
the nature and constitution of man. 

Should we return to this opinion of St. 
Austin, we assume facts and phenomena in 
human nature which are supposed to explain this 
" image and likeness ;** but if the whole ques- 
tion be made to depend on a point of grammar 

D 
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and philology, we may surely be allowed to 
form our own opinion concerning it. 

For myself, I am free to acknowledge that I 
cannot regard this text as a clear or decisive 
proof of the doctrine of the Trinity. As such, 
it is never alluded to by Jesus or his apostles. 
Nor is it probable that it would have been 
thus interpreted by the early fathers of the 
christian church, had it not been forced on 
their attention by the numerous Anti-Trinita- 
rian heresies of the second and third centuries. 

But, though it cannot prove, we are ready 
to admit it may imply the truth of a doc- 
trine, which can be fully established from the 
New Testament. It may thus be satisfactorily 
reconciled with this exposition. But it is plain, 
from every principle of sound criticism, that, 
if we believe Christ was the creator of man, 
we are bound to refer the act and office of 
creation to the second person in the Trinity — 
*' So Ood created man in his own image." — 
N.B. Upon this interpretation, it should be 
remembered, we gain an important text for the 
divinity of Christ, and that we thereby indi- 
rectly evidence the Trinitarian doctrine. 

It were hopeless, indeed, to attempt to 
reason with any who could think that the 
glory of the Father or of the Holy Spirit may 
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be injured or infringed by magnifying the glory 
of the Son ; as if the essential unity of the 
Godhead did not utterly preclude all such 
unworthy speculations. In proposing this 
exposition, we are far from denying that the 
creation of man and of the universe may, in 
the usual and ordinary sense, be ascribed to 
the whole and undivided Godhead, as under- 
stood in the first Article of our Church ; — 
•* There is but one living and true God, ever- 
lasting, without body, parts, or passions ; of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness ; the 
maker and preserver of all things, both visible 
and invisible. And in unity of this Godhead 
there be three persons, of one substance, 
power, and eternity ; the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost." 

Yet, scriptural and correct as this doctrinal 
statement is with reference to our *' faith in 
the Holy Trinity," it should never prevent us 
from not only admitting, but preaching and 
proclaiming, the express doctrine of the New 
Testament, that '* God created all things by 
Jesus Christ." There is no contradiction, but 
the utmost harmony, in these views of the 
Deity, as contemplated either with reference 
to his own nature, or in his visible manifes- 
tations to his creatures. The essential unity 
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of the Divine Being must be upheld and main' 
tained, amidst all our doctrinal distinctions. 
See 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; 1 Tim. ii. 5 ; Rom. xi. 36 ; 
Ephes. iv. 5, 6. It is an ancient and well- 
established theological axiom, that, whatever 
is asserted of any one person in the Godhead, 
may be attributed likewise to the whole con- 
jointly. 

It is not, therefore, the tendency or design 
of this proposition to call off our attention 
from those numerous and important passages 
in the New Testament, which represent the 
Father as sending his Son into the world to 
redeem the world. To cite all such passages, 
were to cite a large portion of the Gospels and 
Epistles. As the Son of Man, Jesus always 
speaks of himself as commissioned and ap- 
pointed by his heavenly Father to execute 
the work of our redemption ; and, in his human 
nature, he always declares that he is subject 
and inferior to the Father. But if the proper 
divinity of Christ is to be upheld, it can be 
upheld only on the terms of a perfect co- 
equality with God the Father. Even that 
subordination of order which Bishop Bull strove 
to maintain, by reference to the opinions of the 
Ante-Nicene fathers, seems to be inconipatible 
with this divine coequality. But when the 
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same distinction of order is transferred to the 
work of creation,-and the Father is repre- 
sented as the originator or designer of the 
world, and the Son merely as its builder or 
workman, it is plain that all ideas of this co- 
equality must vanish. 

To counteract such inconsistent and de- 
grading views of the Deity of Christ, we are 
now called upon to vindicate his title to the 
creation of man; not with any desire of 
diminishing the honour and worship which 
are due to the Father, but ''that all men 
should honour the Son even as they honour 
the Father." *' It pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell." ''He that 
honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the 
Father." "The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hand." " No man 
can come to me, except the Father draw him." 
*' No man cometh to the Father but by me/' 
" I am not alone, but I, and the Father who 
sent me." " All things that the Father hath 
are mine." " The Father loveth you, because 
ye have loved me.*' "By him (Christ) we 
have access, through one Spirit, to the Father." 

Surely these and similar texts are sufficient 
to show, that whilst, in accordance with scrip- 
tural authority, we attribute our creation and 
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redemption more especially to the Son of God^ 
and our sanctification to the Holy Spirit ; yet 
there is that infinite and all pervading unity in 
the Godhead^ which renders the '^ glory equal 
and the majesty co-eternal.'' 

But it mayi perhaps^ be said. You are con- 
tradicting the language of the Apostles' Creed — 
*^ I believe in God, the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth." Let the learned and 
orthodox Bishop Pearson be heard in answer 
to this objection : — ** Two reasons may be par- 
ticularly rendered, of thus peculiarly attri- 
buting the work of creation to the Father. 
First, in respect of those heresies, arising in the 
in&ncy of the church, which endeavoured to 
destroy this great truth, and to introduce 
another creator of the world, distinguished 
from the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," &c. 
'' Secondly, in respect of the paternal priority 
of the Deity, by reason whereof, that which is 
common to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
may be rather attributed to the Father, as the 
first person in the Trinity.** — Artie, i. p. 104. 

Now, it is evident, that whilst the force of 
the objection is destroyed by this statement, in 
its reference to this article of the Apostles' 
Creed, it leaves untouched the whole strength 
and value of this exposition. Indeed, whoever 
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will consult the excellent work of this profound 
divine, will find that he very nearly approaches 
our interpretation of Gen. i. 26, 27, by affirm- 
ing, on the second article of this creed, '^ that 
the same Word which then was, and was not 
made at the same time, was ' with God' when 
he made all things ; and therefore well may 
we conceive it is he, to whom God said, 
* Let lis make man in our image, after our 
likeness ;' and of whom these words may be 
understood, * Behold, the manis become as one 
of us." P. 193. 

The chief, if not the sole, diflFerence between 
the explanation of Bishop Pearson and that 
which is now proposed, is this— that, whereas 
he imagines these words to have been spoken 
in the way of dialogue between the persons of 
the Trinity, and addressed by the Father to the 
Son; we are inclined to attribute them ex- 
pressly to the Son, as the personal and imme* 
diate creator of man. 

The importance of this diflference of inter- 
pretation will be best understood by those 
who are conversant with the writings of the 
christian fathers on this subject. Though 
they invariably conjoin the Son with the Father, 
yet they too frequently speak of the former as 
acting an inferior and subordinate part. The 
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one is represented as the architect^ the 
other as the agents or the ''Opifex Mundi." 
This is clearly to introduce an Arian taint of 
doctrine. It was borrowed from the Platonic 
language concerning the Logos or Demiurgus. 
It destroys that co-equality and co-substance 
of the Divine Persons^ without which there can 
be no "Trinity in Unity" subsisting in the 
Godhead. 

And hence the expressions of many of the 
Ante-Nicene fathers^ when they assert that 
" Christ was the visible Jehovah" of the Old 
Testament^ — '^ the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob,* — '^the Messenger of the Covenant," — 
" the Angel of the Lord," &c., savour somewhat 
of an Arian tendency, even whilst they are 
conflicting with Arianism ; inasmuch as they 
imagine some kind of official subordination 
to distinguish him from the " One God — the 
Father Almighty." 

It is true that Bishop Bull has laboured 
hard to rescue the primitive fathers from this 
imputation, and has displayed all the learning 
and ingenuity of an advocate in attempting to 
reconcile their expressions with the standard 
of orthodoxy. But it is impossible to read his 
learned defence of the Nicene Creed, and not 
to perceive that he has failed to make out 
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their case to the satisfaction of the impartial 
reader ; and that^ by his admission of this 
official subordination of the Son to the Fa- 
ther^ he has virtually given up the point at 
issue. 

In the creed ascribed to Athanasius^ we 
assert that '^ the Son is equal to the Father 
as touching his Godhead'* — but it is the object 
of Bishop Bull to show, that, whilst the Ante- 
Nicene fathers believed the Son to be really 
and truly God, yet that they admitted some 
kind of inferiority or subordination — not in 
essence, but in o£Scial rank and order. Such 
admission is, ipso facto, subversive of that 
coequality which he labours to establish. It 
is but an indirect admission of what is now 
termed '* high Arianism." 

The only scriptural and effectual guard 
against this heresy is, to assert the right 
and title of the Son of God to be considered 
and adored as the proper Creator of man, in 
the same sense as we acknowledge him, in his 
human nature, to be our Redeemer and our 
Judge; — to assert that the creation and re- 
demption of the world was " the eternal pur- 
pose which was purposed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord ;'' that he was ordained in the councils of 
the Deity to create man in his own incarnate 
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^Mmage and likeness/' and in the fulness of 
time to become his Redeemer and Restorer. 
" God,who created all things 2;^ Jesus Christ/' — 
''God sent his Son into the world to re- 
deem the world," — *' God shall judge the se- 
crets of men by Jesus Christ/' — ^these are 
surely parallel modes of expression ; and while 
they declare that Christ is the Maker, the 
Redeemer, and the Judge, they also declare 
that he is Lord, ^^to the glory of God the 
Father." 

There is but one other objection to which I 
shall allude ; and it gives me much pain that it 
cannot be obviated in any other way, than by 
appealing to the supreme and paramount au- 
thority of holy Scripture. In the catechism of 
our church, the child is instructed to answer 
the question, — *' What dost thou chiefly learn 
in these articles of thy belief? First, I learn 
to believe in God the Father, who hath made 
me and all the world ; Secondly, in God the 
Son, who hath redeemed me and all mankind ; 
Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost," &c. Now, 
it is clear, if we admit the above explanation 
of Bishop Pearson, — viz. that this assertion was 
originally designed to guard against certain 
ancient heresies, and that it was not designed 
to separate the Father from the Son and 
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Holy Spirit, — admitting, I say, the force of 
this exposition, we must lament that a distinc- 
tion is here introduced, which would lead the 
catechumen to conclude that the work of crea- 
tion is to be attributed as officially and pecu- 
liarly to the Father, as the work of redemption 
to the Son, or of sanctification to the Holy 
Spirit. 

And, in point of fact, I fear it can hardly 
be doubted that this erroneous distinction has 
obtained a wide reception in the popular belief ; 
and that it is, at the present time, the domi- 
nant aspect under which Christianity is con- 
templated by many, whose sentiments are 
otherwise sound and orthodox. But, that this 
distinction is altogether unscriptural and in- 
correct, can be questioned by no one who 
admits the authority of St John and St. Paul 
to be decisive on this subject. ^'All things 
were made by him (Christ), and without him 
was not any thing made that was made." ^' By 
him (Christ) were all things created that 
are in heaven and in earth," &c. ^* All 
things were created by him, and for him ; and 
he is before all things ; and by him all things 
consist.'" 

Nor let it be supposed, that this is a curious 
or speculative point of doctrine, to be confined 
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to a creeds or debated at a s}mod. That 
Christy as the Son of God, is the creator and 
preserver of man ; that '' by him the worlds 
were made/' and that he ''upholds all things by 
the word of his power ;" that he was born, died, 
and rose again for us; that ''he now ever 
liveth to make intercession for us ;** that " he 
shall come again to judge the quick and the 
dead ;" and that we shall be '^ fashioned like 
unto his glorious body ;" — these are doctrines 
so closely interwoven with each other, that we 
may be pardoned for adverting to an error 
which not only destroys the credibility of this 
exposition, but which impairs the harmony 
and dignity of the whole christian dispen* 
sation. 

And whoever remembers that all the varied 
petitions of our Litany, — comprehending as 
they do " the changes and chances of this mor« 
tal life," relating to the varieties of weather, 
to health and sickness, wealth and want, and 
to the rule and government of states and 
empires, — that all these petitions are expressly 
addressed by our church to Christ, as the Son 
of God, will perceive, that notwithstanding 
this solitary exception, we are fully supported 
by her authority in assigning the reign of pro- 
vidence, as well as of grace, to his almighty 
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dominion ; in viewing man, and the world, 
as his mediatorial kingdom ; and in ascribing 
our creation^ no less than our redemption, to 
Him, " by whom and for whom are all things.'* 
Let the glory and divinity of Christ be recog- 
nisedi no less in the first words of Moses, than 
in the closing benediction of St. John ;— '* In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth." Let his eternal power and Godhead be 
acknowledged in the whole series of creative 
wonders :— " and God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light ;"— '* Praise him, sun and 
moon ; praise him, all ye stars of light ;"— ** Let 
them praise the name of the Lord ; for he com- 
manded, and they were created." Above all, 
let man be considered his property by creation, 
and his inheritance by redemption: — " God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Jesus Christ."* 



♦ Notes and Illustrations. See Note IV. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Advantages — Its Signification fixed and definite — Har- 
monizes with Christian Doctrines— Connects the Old 
and New Testaments — Establishes the Divinity of Christ 
— Its advantage to Scientific Theology — To the Internal 
Evidence of Christianity, &c. 

Haying reviewed the principal objections to 
which this exposition of the '^ image and 
likeness" of God in man may be exposed, it 
is only just and reasonable that we should 
now set forth its advantages and results. 
But these are so numerous and comprehen- 
sive,- that we must be content to touch on 
them in a very brief and summary manner. 

And, first, — If this exposition be admitted, 
we have a clear, distinct^ and definite meaning 
affixed to a text, which was before extremely 
vague and indeterminate. Whether you place 
^* the image and likeness" in dominion, in 
free will, in the immortality of the soul, or in 
some remote resemblance of our moral and 
intellectual faculties to the attributes of the 
eternal and invisible Deity, — still "the image," 
" the likeness," is very faint and indistinct. 
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It eludes the grasp of oiir mind ; and is too 
much like a mist^ or a dream^ to allow of any 
permanent hold even on our imagination. 
But^ by this exposition^ every thing in man's 
original nature and constitution is brought 
home to our own business and bosom. The 
person and character of Jesus Christy who was 
*' tempted in all points like as we are^ yet 
without sin," bring before us the exact 
*Mmage and likeness" of our first parent in 
the state of innocence. We recognise, in the 
Saviour of the world, that integrity and per- 
fection of human nature in which we were at 
first created ; towards which we should conti* 
nually approximate, by our gradual renovation 
in the church militant; and unto which we 
humbly and fervently hope to be more fully 
conformed, ** when this corruptible shall put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality." 

This is a theorem unquestionably of great 
importance, both to christian theology and to 
moral science, if it can be demonstrated and 
established upon the principles and doctrines 
of the christian revelation. To know the 
first and proper character and constitution of 
man, — ^to be enabled to com]pare the copy 
with the original, the type with the archetype. 
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— to have a fixed, definite, faultless, yet prac- 
tical pattern for our imitation ; and to know 
that according to that pattern or model man 
originally came from the hands of his Maker, 
— this is the iroO <rr& ; the basis of all theolo* 
gical and intellectual researches into human 
nature. And this is the prize and privilege 
attached to an intelligible exposition of those 
important words — " So God created man in 
his own image." 

Again; it is a most important advantage 
arising from this interpretation, that it pro- 
fesses to unite Christ and Christianity with 
the origin, progress, and destiny of the human 
race. It establishes this union, not merely 
in the way of doctrine, but of fact ; viz. that 
Jesus Christ was in all respects like unto us, 
yet without sin — that this was *' the image 
and likeness" in which man was originally 
formed, and to which human nature is destined 
to be restored, through the incarnation and 
^ atonement of its Divine Author and Finisher. 
The truth, the reality, and the value of the 
gospel, are thus to be tried and determined by 
a matter of plain fact and record ; viz. that 
Jesus Christ, in his human nature, was man 
without sin. In all other points he was made 
like unto ourselves, " of a reasonable soul 
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and human flesh subsisting." In his body and 
mind^ in his moral and intellectual faculties, 
he possessed the whole economy of our nature, 
in its pristine purity and perfection. 

Such a fact, such a phenomenon is inva- 
luable. It connects the beginning with the 
end of time. It brings the history of the 
world into one focus. It exhibits *' the Au- 
thor and Finisher of our faith" as the seat 
and centre of moral and spiritual gravitation. 
" It pleased the Father, that in Him should 
all fulness dwell." 

But to realize and establish this fact, there 
is one doctrine, which must not only be ac- 
knowledged, but constantly inculcated and 
proclaimed — that Christ was the Maker and 
Creator of man. No argument concerning 
the eternity of the divine nature of Christ, 
can suffice to bring this fact practically 
home to our thoughts and understandings. 
It is to acknowledge Him as our Maker, as 
well as our Redeemer, which can alone iden- 
tify Christianity with the origin, progress, and 
destiny of man. 

Nor is this all. — ^We must acknowledge, that 
He who was the- maker of man is still his 
constant preserver ; that '* by Him all things 
consist," and that " he upholds all things by 

£ 
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the word of his power." The kingdom of 
Nature as well as of Grace, will thus be 
assigned to the sceptre and dominion of Christ, 
and all those false and pernicious distinctions 
between the God of Nature and the God of 
Grace will be for ever swept away and ex- 
ploded. 

Again; this interpretation will bring the 
Old and New Testaments into one and the 
same volume. The Law and the Gospel thus 
meet in one centre, and patriarchs and pro* 
phets, evangelists and apostles are united 
under one common Head. Whether, accord- 
ing to the sentiments of the primitive fathers, 
the Jehovah of the Israelite — ^the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, should be under- 
stood as the glorious appearance of the Mes- 
siah before his incarnation, we shall not 
presume to determine ; — it is not essential to 
this exposition, though it would harmonize 
with its general tendencies. It is enough to 
know, that if the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment be studied and meditated with this ex- 
position constantly on the mind, they will be 
found far more intelligible, whether in refer- 
ence to God or man, than under those ge- 
neral and indefinite relations in which the 
history of the Old Covenant has been hitherto 
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commonly regarded, in its connexion with the 
gospel dispensation** 

Whilst reading the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, it has been usual to refer chiefly to 
the abstract and invisible Deity, and to interpret 
its language concerning the Divine attributes, 
after a tropical and figurative manner, in the 
way of accommodation and condescension to 
human weakness. Thus, when our emotions 
of grief, joy, anger, sorrow, 8^c. are ascribed 
to the Deity, we are told by commentators, 
they are to be understood more kumano, 
Jigurativk, avOpwrlvms^ &c. But it deserves 
the serious consideration of the christian 
Church, whether this loose and metaphorical 
style of reading and explaining the Word of 
God be consistent with that precision and 
exactitude which belong to matters of fact 
and reality. Is it not far more credible, that 
this style of inspiration was employed with 
reference to the incarnate nature of the Son 
of God, by Him " who calleth the things 
which be not, as though they were ?" When 
any passages are cited in the New Testament, 
from the ancient Scriptures — is not this the 
key and cipher by which they are applied and 



♦ Note V, 
E 2 
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interpreted ? Should this exposition of '* the 
image and likeness of God" in man ever 
obtain a practical reception amongst Christians^ 
it will naturally terminate in this general in- 
ference-^'* that, in the Old Testament, God 
is chiefly manifested through the divinity of 
his Son, and in the New Testament, through 
his incarnate humanity.'* 

By this exposition the divinity of Christ is 
established and based on the fact, that he was 
the Creator of man, and that he created him 
in his own incarnate *' image and likeness." 
In neglecting to dwell on Christ as the Cre- 
ator, we sacrifice the great and palmary argu- 
ment for his divinity. Viewing him exclusively 
in his suffering and incarnate condition, we 
forget " the glory which he had with the 
Father, before the world was." The Gospel 
is thus deprived of that grandeur and majesty 
which would enable it to come before man- 
kind as the compeer and companion of Nature 
and Providence. We contemplate it rather 
as a separate and independent system, than as 
the soul of that constitution, of which the 
external world may be considered as the 
material vehicle. To believe that it was the 
creative power of Christ which spake the 
world into existence, and that it was he who 
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said, '' Let there be light," confers that dig- 
nity, importance, and jurisdiction on his cha- 
racter, which can belong to Him only " who 
thought it no robbery to be equal with God." 

Hence too, as Christians, we shall more 
fully and familiarly appreciate those number- 
less adaptations of skill and contrivance in the 
works of nature to our wants and faculties, 
which it is the professed object and design of 
Natural Theology to adduce and illustrate. 
Hence we shall more frequently compare these 
marks of providential wisdom with the more 
wonderful and sublime adaptations of Chris- 
tianity to our spiritual wants and necessities. 
We shall perceive that it is the same system, 
whether applied in reference to the Christian 
or the man. And hence, when we survey the 
numberless traces of wisdom and love in the 
kingdom of Nature, we shall not only exclaim, 
? My Father,"— but '' My Saviour made them 
alir 

If Christ were universally proclaimed 
the Creator, Ruler, and Director of Nature, 
Deism and Infidelity would gradually lose 
their influence on the public mind. Every 
advance in natural science would tend to 
evidence and illustrate this important fact. 
Philosophy, whether natural or moral, would 
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then no longer remain the refuge and retreat 
of Atheism and Materialism. We should be- 
hold^ in every phenomenon of the human 
mind — ^in every invention of art, or discovery 
of sciencei only another illustration and evi- 
dence of the truth and beauty and excel- 
lence of Christianity. 

The advantage of this plain and practical 
theory of man's nature and origin — the 
^^ likeness and image " in which he was created 
— would, I think, be more particularly per- 
ceptible in its tendency to conciliate the 
researches of Physiology with the great doc- 
trine of the Resurrection. Alike remote from 
the Idealism of Berkeley and the Materialism 
of Hume and Priestley, we should thus per- 
ceive that Christianity always treats and con- 
siders man as he actually is — a being essentially 
composed of soul and body, whose existence 
depends on the union of mind and matter. 
As Christ, the prototype of man, was pos- 
sessed '^ of a reasonable soul and human 
flesh," and as '^ the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul,'' so would this exposition tend to 
harmonize and illustrate every discovery of 
medical science which demonstrates the con- 
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tiexion of our mental and corporeal functions. 
The student of Anatomy would thus pursue his 
studies untainted with the debasing doctrines of 
Materialism^ whilst the student of Intellectual 
Philosophy would be secured from the vision- 
ary abstractions of metaphysical refinement.* 

Once more — To proclaim Christ the Creator 
of man^ and to insist that man was originally 
made after " his image and likeness," would 
show the fallacy and futility of every attempt 
to deny to Christianity the rank and dignity 
of a science.f In the present age, it is com- 
mon to deride and depreciate all systematic 
arrangements of Christian theology ; and, 
because our predecessors may have erred, by 
too close an attachment to artificial arrange- 
ments, to represent the facts and doctrines of 
revelation as consisting only of separate and 
detached propositions. 

Without advocating an exclusive adherence 
to any one system of theology, it is evident, 
that no man can study with attention the 
inspired volume, who will not in the course 
of his studies involuntarily frame to himself 
some arrangement and combination of Chris- 
tian doctrines. It appears the necessary result 

♦ Note VI. t Note VII. 
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of a large and comprehensive survey of the 
Scriptures^ to discern their mutual agreement 
and dependence on each other :— *' it is the 
unity of the Spirit." 

If this exposition have any intrinsic worth 
or value^ it consists in this, — that it proposes a 
fixed and definite first-principle for the study 
of scientific theology. The ancient moralist 
inferred, from the suggestions of reason and 
conscience, that human nature exhibited, in 
some indefinite manner,^' the image and likeness 
of God." How nearly the language of Plato 
and his followers approaches, in this respect, to 
the phraseology of Scripture, is well known to 
all who are conversant with their writings. 
Yet, sublime and majestic as this language is, 
and built upon the principles of eternal truth, it 
wants that clear, fixed, and definite focus which 
may suit it to the eye and optics of man.* 

Now by this reference to the *' image and 
likeness" of Jesus Christ, we are furnished ex- 
actly with that kind of knowledge and instruc- 
tion which might have been looked for in any 
revelation of God to man. By contemplating 
God, in the face of the Mediator, the Deity is 
brought, as it were, nearer to our sight. And 

• Note VIII. 
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if we admit that man was created by the 
Mediator in that very image in which he was 
appointed to achieve the object of His medi- 
ation^ we shall gain another step in this access 
to our Maker. Biit when we behold the Me- 
diator^ born in the likeness of man, "in all 
points tempted like as we are^ yet without sin/' 
and *^ leaving us an example, that we should 
follow his steps/' a still clearer and nearer view 
is gained of the purpose of his mission, and of 
the general scope and design of his taking flesh, 
and dwelling amongst us. 

To perceive the truth of this observation, 
select any treatise on the moral or internal 
evidence of Christianity, and read it with this 
exposition constantly in your mind ; you will 
feel how much more forcibly and closely the 
argument appeals to yourself. Or consult 
some devotional work, like that of '* Pascal's 
Thoughts on Religion/'* or "Kempis on the 
Imitation of Christ," and mark how it deepens 
your conviction!^, heightens your praises, con* 
firms your hopes, and fortifies your faith. Or 
take up "the Analogy" of Bishop Butler, and 
study it with the impression, that man was 
made after the '* image and likeness " of the 

• Note IX. 
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Founder of Christianity^ and that all nature 
was made *' by him and for him/' you will per- 
ceive with what additional beauty and effect 
the argument is presented to your mind.* 

Nor does this observation apply solely to 
works which are professedly written on the 
evidences or doctripes of Christianity ; it may 
be extended to all treatises of natural theology, 
and particularly to those admirable volumes 
which have recently appeared under the title 
of '* The Bridgewater Treatises." Every mark 
of wisdom and design would thus be attributed 
and appropriated to Him who is the '* Author 
and Finisher*' of our faith. The whole of nature 
would thus become an anthem not only to the 
glory of God, in the general and impersonal 
language of Theism ; but also to the glory of 
Christ, in the far more clear, plain, and expres- 
sive language of Revelation. f 

Of course we are now alluding to those who 
previously admit the truth and value of Chris- 
tianity, — not to the professed deist or unbe- 
liever. By him such works must still be read 
as heretofore, in the more vague and indeter- 
minate manner, with reference to the exist- 
ence and attributes of the invisible Deity. But 

* Note X. t Note XI. 
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surely it is no slight commendation and sanc- 
tion to this proposition^ that it tends to confirm 
and fortify the more advanced believer ; and 
that, when we have left the first elements and 
rudiments behind, we may go on unto per- 
fection in its gaze and grandeur. 

By this association of the evidence and 
doctrines of natural and revealed theology, we 
should confer the most important benefits on 
science and religion. It would guard the philo- 
sophical inquirer from those vague and un- 
settled thoughts and aspirations which too 
frequently terminate in deism and infidelity ; 
whilst it would chastise that fond familiarity 
of thought and expression, which occasionally 
degrade and disgrace the devotional believer. 
Christianity would thus be invested with all 
the majesty and grandeur of creation ; and 
nature would respond to the calls and entrea- 
ties, the feelings and affections of redeeming 
love and mercy. 

But this leads me, lastly, to touch on the 
highest value of this exposition — its value to 
every sincere, humble, and devotional Chris- 
tian, who shall mingle it with his previous mo- 
tives of praise and supplication, of faith and 
duty. 

Should the truth of this proposition be 
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generally admitted, every fisict and doctrine of 
Christianity will come home to the human 
breast with fresh and additional moral at- 
tractions. To think — ^that man was created 
in the '* image and likeness " of Jesus Christ, 
and that, when he had lost that image, by sin, 
it was graciously restored through the incar- 
nation and atonement, the death and resur- 
rection of his Redeemer, will bind us to the 
gospel with all the force of our selfish and 
sympathetic affections. It thus warms the 
heart, and enlightens the understanding. We 
perceive why it became us to have such a 
Mediator and Advocate. The charms of para- 
dise, the thunders of Sinai, and the groans of 
Calvary are thus all brought to concentrate on 
man. The Creator — ^the Redeemer— the In- 
tercessor — the Judge and the Glorifier meet in 
the person and character of Jesus Christ — 
the ''Alpha and the Omega" of our nature. 

Nor can it be without its influence in exciting 
us to pray more earnestly for that Holy Spirit, 
who*'proceedeth from the Father and the Son," 
to help our infirmities, to aid us in our spiritual 
conflicts against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ; and thus to enable us to advance in the 
" unity of the faith and the knowledge of the 
Son . of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
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measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.'* It will urge and encourage us " to 
run the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus" — to take Him as our pattern and priest, 
our prophet and king. " And every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even 
as He is pure." 

Nor will its influence terminate in the devo- 
tions of the closet ; it will difiuse itself over 
the whole range and compass of the Christian 
life. On the admission, that Christ was the 
Creator of man, and that he created him in his 
own incarnate ** image and likeness," every 
child of Adam comes before us in a new and 
more endearing character. " There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
free, but Christ is all, and in all." Human 
nature, even iii its ruins, is thus presented to 
us under the aspect of redemption. No dif- 
ference of clime or colour, no variety of lan- 
guage or laws can obliterate the memory of 
that '' image and likeness" which belong to all 
mankind — *' Christ is all, and in all." 

It is surely no slight advantage that Chris- 
tian benevolence will thus be founded on the 
Strictest union of nature and grace ; and that, 
in addition to every previous motive for sym* 
pathy and kindness towards others, we shall 
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possess this new and comprehensiye sanction^ 
that our humanity connects us with one uni- 
versal Lord, and that every human being has 
the mark of the cross engraved upon his fore- 
head. Should a doubt be felt whether any 
vestige of this image may still exists even 
in the worst and most depraved of the human 
race, it would be removed by considering the ex- 
tent of that universal denunciation, — " Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed, for in the image of God made he 
man!* 

The science of theology were indeed a poor, 
meagre, and worthless study, if it ended in 
theory and speculation ; and the present age 
would be justified in regarding it as either 
useless or dangerous, if it terminated in mere 
doctrinal arrangement. But every truth is 
pregnant with practical effects, and every 
Christian truth abounds with moral and spiri- 
tual inferences and consequences. To believe 
that man was originally made in the likeness 
of Him '* who came into the world to save 
sinners" — to believe that our Maker, Redeemer, 
and Judge are comprised in Him " who con^ 
tains all the riches of the Godhead bodily' — 
to know that Christianity aims at the resto^ 
ration of our nature to its primeval state of 
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purity and perfection^ and that it will be our 
highest triumph^ glory^ and consummation^ to 
be conformed to the image of Him who re- 
deemed and restored us ; — ^this surely is not to 
be stigmatized as a useless^ barren^ and unpro- 
fitable study. And if I have shown any soli- 
citude to impart to others my own conviction of 
the importance of this proposition^ let it not be 
imputed to the ambition of proposing a new 
and unheard-of interpretation of an important 
text ; but to the earnest and sincere desire of 
strengthening and confirming that faith in 
Christy which can alone support us in a dying 
hour :— Te teneam moriens. 

There is no sufficient ground of hope^ as 
Johnson observes, in the divine mercy^ but in 
the belief of the atoning sacrifice of Christ for 
the sins of the world. And how much is that 
hope strengthened and confirmed by the con- 
viction, that man was created according to 
the incarnate nature of his Redeemer and 
Restorer ! 



CHAPTER V. 

Its' credibility — ^The present state of Man — The Image 
broken, not destroyed — Its perfection in Christ — Im- 
perfection in ourselves — First and Second Adam com- 
pared — Effects of the Fall — Its value as a practical 
theory of Human nature. 

Hitherto we have attempted to trace the 
truth and value of this exposition, with re- 
ference to the nature and character of that 
faultless "image and likeness," in which man 
was at first created. But we must now turn 
to view it in relation to his actual and exist- 
ing state and condition — an imperfect, sinful, 
and fallen creature. If this interpretation be 
sound and correct, if it accord with "the word 
and the testimony,*'— it will harmonize with 
man, not only in a state of primeval innocence, 
or of celestial glory, but even as we now ex- 
perience him in ourselves, and observe him 
in others— full of guilt, and sin, and sorrow, 
yet a being in whom the first and original 
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lineaments of his nature may still be faintly 
discerned. 

To know and estimate the extent of man's 
fall from innocence and integrity^ it is neces- 
sary to consider what is an image or likeness 
whilst whole and entire, in contrast to what 
it appears when broken, defaced, and muti- 
lated. The countenance, the features are 
gone, for that consisted in its unity and 
entirety, yet the fragments . remain, and here 
and there some broken cornice, the remnant 
of some hand or foot may serve to tell what 
it once was and what it may still be again, if 
renewed, repaired and restored by him who 
had originally formed it. Let an image be 
completely broken or mutilated, it cannot be 
absolutely destroyed. The substance re- 
mains of which it was at first composed. 
You cannot annihilate the material, though 
all the beauty, the symmetry, the perfection 
has vanished. 

And thus it is with man, considered as a 
creature who has lost that innocence and 
integrity in which he was at first created. His 
nature remains, but it is corrupted and de- 
based. His faculties remain, they are spoilt 
and tarnished. Still he is mauy and as such^ 
though his nature be degraded and his faculties 
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injured, he partakes even amidst ruin and 
decay of that '' image and likeness" in which 
he was originally made. 

Let us try these illustrations by the facts 
and doctrines of revelation, and we shall be 
enabled to judge of their truth and propriety. 

If we then assume as a fact, that our 
Creator became our Redeemer, and that he 
took upon himself the very image and likeness 
in which he had originally created our first 
parent ; it will follow, that Jesus Christ should 
be considered as " the Perfect Man," and as 
exhibiting in his own human nature, that 
''image and likeness'' which he had himself 
pronounced to be in Adam '' very good." 

And is not this the '' image and likeness** m 
which Jesus Christ is exhibited to us throughout 
the whole course of his incarnation? ''He 
went about doing good." His whole life was 
passed in feeding the hungry, healing the sick„ 
comforting the afflicted, and instructing the 
ignorant. Consider Him as a manr—vrhere 
will you find an example displaying such a 
continuous course of mercy and benevolence, 
of active duty and unblemished virtue ? 

Other characters are only partially and com^ 
paratively excellent, and therefore we are 
exhorted to follow them only inasmuch "as 
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they have followed Christ." 1 Cor. ix. 1. If 
strong, they are passionate and impetuous ; if 
passive, inert and slothful. But here every 
kind of excellence exists without its concomi- 
tant &iling or excess. It is like an image com- 
posed of the most beauteous features, selected 
from the most faultless patterns. It is the 
"perfect man" which constitutes "the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 

Yet if you analyze the mind and actions of 
Jesus, you will find that he differs from us in 
one point only-^that he is " without sin." 
It is the image, the economy of human nature 
whole and entire, without one spot or wrinkle ; 
without one flaw of imperfection, or one taint 
of impurity. " Christ in the truth of our 
nature/' as our Articles assert, " was made 
like unto us in all things, sin only except; 
from which he was clearly void, both in his 
flesh and in his spirit." 

There is no one innocent feieling or affection 
of human nature which does not beam through 
his actions atid discburse. He discovers pity 
for the afSicted, anger at the impenitent, 
patience and fortitude under suffering. He 
weeps with those that weep, and rejoices with 
those that rejoice. He drops a tear over the 
grave of Lazarus, compassionates the widow 
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bereaved of her only child, and works a 
miracle to heighten the hilarity of a marriage 
festival. 

This is human nature, clothed in its daily 
and ordinary dress. It is not the angel or the 
demi-god — it is the man^ the " perfect man/' 
which is here presented to our view. 

Then consider him in the higher and more 
dignified principles of his humanity — in his 
duty and submission to his heavenly Father. 
What profound humility, what entire resigna- 
tion, what earnest prayer, what unbounded 
self-devotion does he constantly evince, to 
fulfil the work of " Him who sent him ! '' 
When " his soul was exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death," and with trembling agony 
he exclaimed, " If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me," yet he concludes his prayer 
with meek submission — " Not my will, but 
thine be done." 

*' Who made the evangelists," asks the pro- 
found Pascal, '^ acquainted with the perfec- 
tions and qualities of a soul so truly sublime, 
that they should be able to paint it thus 
inimitably in the person of Jesus Christ? 
Whence is it they describe him weak and 
desponding in his agony ? Did they want skill 
or colours to represent a brave and magnani- 
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mous death ? Certainly not* St. Luke has 
drawn that of St. Stephen with far more 
appearance of fortitude than that of our Lord. 
But it was wise and just to make him capable 
of fear^ whilst the necessity of death remained 
at a distance^ yet fearless when it arrived. 
And here also is this remarkable distinction : 
he appears dejected when the affliction is such 
as proceeds from himself; but when afflicted 
by men, he is all courage and resolution." 

This is a picture of human nature in all the 
anatomy of the heart and affections. But it 
is human nature so pure, so innocent, so free 
from every alloy of sin and selfishness, that it 
may well suggest what is denoted by " the 
image and the likeness of God." 

Hence we may perceive how nearly this 
faultless image and example approached even 
to the present suffering and frail condition of 
our nature. " God sent his own Son," says 
the apostle, " in the likeness of sinful flesh." 
*' He was made sin for us, who knew no sin." 
Though Christ in his human nature was pure 
and faultless, like the first Adam previously to 
his fall, yet it should be always remembered 
that He did not come into a paradise, but into 
that world of sin and sorrow in which we now 
are. ** It behoved Him therefore to be made 
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like unto his brethren^ that he might be a 
merciful and faithful High-priest, in things 
pertaining to God^ to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people ; for in that he himself 
hath sufifered, being tempted, he is ^ble to 
succour them that are tempted/' 

Had the life and character of Christ not 
exhibited this near approach and adaptation 
to the present and existing state of man, he 
could not have '' left us an example, that we 
should follow his steps.'* As a triumphant 
Messias, he could not have accomplished even 
the moral objects of his mission. Could 
patience, or humility, or mercy, or benevo- 
lence, have been inculcated by a hero or con- 
queror ? 

By placing these facts together, we may 
perceive how far the mind and charactei: of 
Christ, as a sinless man, agreed or disagreed 
with Adam in a state of innocence and peace, 
and with ourselves in a state of sin and guilt 
and suffering. 

And first, He agreed with Adam generally, 
inasmuch as the type must correspond to the 
archetype. They were both models of human 
nature, without any flaw or imperfection. But 
there was this essential and infinite distinction : 
— the one was the Creator, the other the crea- 
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ture — the one the original, the other the copy. 
'^ The first man was of the earth, earthy ; the 
second man, the Lord from heaven." Hence 
the nature of Adam, though sinless, was fal- 
lible; but we dare not assert the same fallibility 
of the human nature of the Messias. 

Nor should this be regarded only as a 
shudder at the hazard of incurring or express- 
ing a bold impiety ; it arises from the essential 
nature of our argument. If Christ were the 
Creator of man, and if he created him accord- 
ing to his own incarnate image, it is plain, 
that when in the fulness of time he took that 
image upon himself, he could not become 
fallible, or capable of falling into sin. This 
would have been to contradict and destroy his 
own Divinity, which must never be forgotten 
when we are reasoning concerning his hu- 
manity. As " perfect God and perfect man," 
he could not be the subject of any moral 
delinquency, though he might partake of all 
the innocent infirmities of our nature. Hence 
'^ it was not possible that he should be holden 
of death." Acts ii. 24. " God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto him." John iii. 24. 
(Se6 the Fifteenth Article of our Church). 
Had this infinite and essential distinction be- 
tween the first and the second Adam been 
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duly considered^ it would have prevented that 
assemblage of error and extravagance which 
now passes under the name of Irmngism. 
Christ as the Creator, must never be over- 
looked in Christ as the Redeemer. (See 
Article II.) " How charming is Divine philo- 
sophy." 

Again ; Adam as we have remarked was 
born in a state of paradise — of terrestrial 
peace and happiness, but Christ was bom to 
be '^ a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief." The object and design of his mission 
was altogether of a suffering character. This 
difference, though it could not affect the nor- 
ture of his humanity, gave a total difference of 
aspect and complexion to his life and actions* 
He was bom in the utmost poverty, and 
obliged " to earn his bread with the sweat of 
his brow." *' The foxes have holes, the birds 
of thie air nests, the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head." 

The mind of Adam in the state of innocence 
was full of peace and tranquil enjoyment ; but 
Christ, though sinless and innocent in his own 
person, was content to be treated and reputed 
as a sinner and malefactor. Hence resulted 
that grief and agony which he so habitually 
endured, and hence arose those spiritual 
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conflicts by which, as '' the Captain of our 
salvation^** he '^ was made perfect through 
suffering." 

Yet amidst all this agony and trial there 
could be no sentiment of guilt or remorse in 
the mind of Jesus. It was the innocent suf- 
fering for the guilty ; but the feelings of con- 
scious innocence^ even amidst suffering and 
agony^ are essentially different from those of 
conscious guilt under punishment due to its 
own offences. 

Let us now turn to man in his present 
fallen condition^ and compare *' the image/' 
broken, defaced, and mutilated, with that 
portrait of human integrity and perfection 
which the first and the second Adam have 
alone exhibited. 

Here indeed all is contrast. When ^^ the 
image" is broken, it has lost its unity; its 
beauty, its symmetry has vanished. The 
introduction of sin into a nature which before 
was sinless, is the greatest change and cata- 
strophe which any intelligent being can un- 
dergo. 

Still we must not carry this contrast to the 
utter demolition of man's moral or intellectual 
frame. The '^ image " was broken and de- 
faced — nay, in a certain sense it was destroyed; 
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yet such was its indestructible value and ex-* 
cellence, that it was capable of being renewed 
and restored by Him who made it. *' The 
doctrine of the incarnation," says Pascal, *' dis- 
covers to man the greatness of his loss and 
danger, by the greatness of that method which 
he required for his relief." 

And herein possibly consists the distinction 
between the man and the angel. The last are 
apparently created after the image and likeness 
of the invisible and eternal Deity ; the former, 
on the model of that incarnate nature which 
was destined to constitute the humanity of the 
Son of God. *' He took not upon himself the 
nature of angels, but he took upon him the 
seed of Abraham." *' He was made a little 
lower than the angels," Compare Heb. ii. 
2, 7, with Ps, viii. 4. And hence perhaps there 
could have been no provision for the restoration 
of the fallen angel ; whilst man, from being 
created in " the image and likeness" of the 
incarnate Deity, was capable of being redeemed, 
renewied, and restored to his original innocence 
and perfection, — even to " the image of Him 
who had created him." Col. iii. 10. 

But without insisting on these or ^y other 
uncertain speculations, it is clear that by the 
felt and ruin of oar moral nature, an entirely 
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new train of feeKngs and emotions, of hopes 
and fears, of duties and dangers, was intro- 
duced into our corporeal and mental economy. 

Instead of reason and conscience maintain- 
ing a calm, fixed, and undisputed sway over 
the passions and affections, a violent conflict 
arose between the higher and lower faculties 
of man. In his intellectual powers, though he 
retained many traces of primeval dignity, yet 
pride and arrogance were blended with the 
consciousness of his superiority, as the head 
of this lower world. His conscience still con- 
tinued the voice of truth, but her voice was 
feeble ; and she often telegraphed signals to 
which he paid little or no attention. In his 
moral faculties he was still more injured and 
debased; his passions, no longer under the 
constant and habitual control of his judgment, 
became a tumultuous crew of noisy and licen-' 
tious rebels. 

Still there was the feeling of shame and 
sorrow, the capabiUty of repentance and con^ 
trition, which threw a gleam of light on this. 
chaotic confusion, and which never permitted 
man to sink into the despair of the £allen 
angel. Hence his external treatment was that 
of a sinner, but of a sinner capable of peni- 
tence and pardon* Expelled from Paradise 
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for which he was no longer fitted, and driven 
into a world of toil and trial, he was doomed 
'' to eat his bread with the sweat of his brow,** 
and, after a short and uncertain interval, to 
lay his body in the dust. 

The angel of hope and mercy still accom- 
panied him into the wilderness— or, to speak 
without a metaphor^ his Creator still eyed him 
with the look of love and pity. The Image 
was in ruins,— the likeness de&ced,— but the 
rudiments, the elements still remained ; and 
the same creative Power who had originally 
formed the image, was able and willing to 
renew and restore the likeness. Such is the 
present state and condition of man, in reference 
to the hopes, aids, and design of the Christian 
dispensation. He is, as our Articles assert, 
'' very far gone from original righteousness." 
He is no longer the small yet perfect image 
of the humanity of the Son of God ; but the 
materials, the fragments of that image still 
exist, amidst the rubbish and ruins of his 
fidlen nature. He may therefore still ''be 
renewed in knowledge after the image of Him 
who created him." 

" And every man who hath this hope in him, 
purifieth himself even as He is pure;" he 
strives to put off "the old man, which is 
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corrupt, according to the deceitftil lusts, to be 
renewed in the spirit of his mind ; and to put 
on the new man, which, after God, is created in 
righteousness and true holiness." He fights the 
good fight of faith against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil ; he lays hold of the hopes, helps, 
and promises of the gospel ; and endeavours 
" to bring every rebellious emotion into sub- 
jection to the dominion of Christ." 

It is thus all the improvable faculties of 
man derive their full scope and true direction 
from the doctrines and duties which are incul- 
cated by our religion ; and that all moral and 
metaphysical systems, which do not harmonize 
with these views of our origin and actual con- 
dition should be rejected as fictions and chi- 
meras. 

To know man, is to know him as he is 
described in the word of God, by the pen and 
pencil of his Creator. It is to know that 
he was created " by and for Jesus Christ," and 
that he originally bore his " image and like- 
ness.*' It is to know him in his present 
fallen and corrupt condition— the wreck of 
that image and likeness. It is to know that 
" Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners," by bestowing on them the capabi- 
lity of recovering their original purity and 
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perfection. It is to know *' He has left us an 
example that we should follow his steps;*' 
that He aids our infirmities by the grants and 
graces of the Holy Spirit ; and that he sits at 
the right hand of the Father, as our Inter- 
cessor and Advocate. It is thus to bring all 
*^ the means of grace and the hopes of glory" 
to cooperate with our moral and intellectual 
faculties, in recovering that '' image and like- 
ness" which constitute the real character and 
dignity of man. ^* And we all/' says the 
apostle, '^ beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even by the Spirit of the 
Loid.'' 

Such is the phasis of human nature when 
contemplated in connexion with the Author 
and Finisher of man. We thus behold that 
abyss into which the incumbent angels desire 
to look> and dimly discern the length and 
breadth and depth and height of that love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Its Inflaence on Moral and Metaphysical Science — Value 
as the Standard of Human Nature^^Various moral 
Systems tested— -Renders the Imitation of Qod prac- 
tical — ^The Rule and Criterion of Ethics — Its probable 
Influence on popular Literature. 

Should we have succeeded in establishing 
the proposed exposition of the ''image and 
likeness of God" in man, an important and 
interesting truth will have been discovered in 
the ori^n and history of human nature. 
Wh^n ascertained as a fact, it may serve as a 
chart or compass to direct our moral and phi- 
losophical researches into the character and 
constitution of the human mind ; or to those, 
who ar^ less speculative and theoretical, it 
may serve to pofnt out the "rationale" of 
their duties, and elucidate the philosophy of 
Christianity. It is in reality the . only theory 
of human . nature which is founded on the 
peculiar and e^ential doct|*inest of the gospel. 
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Admitting as a fact that man was created in 
the '' image and Ukeness of Jesus Christ," his 
pattern and example become the standard and 
diagram of human nature. He is the '* per- 
fect man." Whatever accords with his mind 
and temper, his actions and discourse, his 
sentiments and doctrines, becomes the fit and 
proper rule for the conduct of our lives, and 
the regulation of our opinions. Whatever is 
opposed to this standard is necessarily false 
and incorrect ; it is not only evil, as being 
contrary to the spirit and precepts of the 
gospel; it is absurd and irrational, as being 
adverse and contradictory to the nature and 
constitution of man. It is thus that Christ 
becomes " all in all." 

If this exposition be correct and authentic, 
Christianity is a revelation of the creation, as 
well as of the fall and redemption of man. 
It discovers his original character and consti-^ 
tution, and it then proposes to illustrate and 
explain that character and constitution by the 
life and actions, the mind and example of 
Jesus Christ. 

The fact being once ascertained, that our 
nature was originally constituted according to an 
image, of which we possess an exact and fault- 
less model, or rather the ever-living archetype 
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itself— we have a rule and standard by which 
we may estimate and detect the obliquities of 
our present fallen condition, and bring them 
to the test of a faultless criterion* By those 
who admit that the life, character, and example 
of Jesus have furnished this standard, there 
can be found few serious difficulties in the 
theory of ethics, and none in their practical 
application. 

The principal difficulties in the theories of 
morals arise from the discordant state of man, 
as he is actuated either by the dictates of 
reason or the impulse of passion ; and the 
general error pervading our moral theories 
consists in treating man according to his actual, 
rather than his original and natural condition. 
His actual and existing state is that of sin 
and infirmity, blended with some noble ves- 
tiges of order and rectitude. His natural, 
original, and possible condition is that of sin- 
less innocence — not that he can regain it in 
the present life, but that he should be ever 
striving to regain it, and that for this end " he 
should run the race which is set before him, 
looking unto Jesus." As Christians, our 
ethical studies should never be pursued apart 
from the light and lustre which revelation has 
thrown on the history of man. To debate 
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questions in morals, which have been previously 
determined by supreme authority, were to call 
in the beadle or constable to reverse the^ deci* 
sions of the highest tribunal. 

It is therefore worse than useless for any 
christian moralist to raise questions concerning 
the immortality of the soul, and a future state 
of punishment or reward; which treat as 
dubious the present responsibility of man. the 
existence of a conscience, or any other point 
of human nature which has been clearly 
determined by Divine revelation. These should 
be considered as premises or " data," in our 
schemes of ethics, in reference to ourselves 
and fellow-Christians. As a defence against 
the objections of unbelievers or to convert 
them from their errors, it is right and proper 
to study the grounds of their opinions, and 
thus to be able to argue such questions upon 
the evidences of natural theology. But to 
affect doubt and uncertainty on points which 
have been previously determined by an autho- 
rity which we as Christians must aclmowledge 
to be indubitable and supreme, is . only to 
expose ourselves to the contempt, and ridi- 
cule of the unbeliever. When the truth; of 
Christianity is admitted and confessed, the 
greater part of those cobwebs, which doubtful 
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curiosity or. daring speculation has suspended 
in the recesses of our moral and metaphysical 
sysfems, may be quietly left to the spider^ 
who dwell in the dark holes and corners of 
Atheistic Materialism. '^ The light shineth 
in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not'' 

In the present state of ethical science, per* 
haps the principal advantage of adopting this 
standard of moral truth would consist in its 
tendency to reconcile various ethical theories, 
by bringing them to convei^e in one common 
centre. It is thus the " immutable morality" 
of Cudworth, the *' eternal relations'* of 
Clarke, and the ^^ truth" of WoUaston might 
be brought to coincide with that principle of 
^^ following nature,'' which has been so admi- 
rably developed by Bishop Butler. Once 
embody these abstract principles in some real 
and existing mind and character, and, admit- 
tmg that man was formed according to that 
model, there could be little difficulty in recon- 
ciling these abstract theories. It is thus that 
^' truth," *' utility," ^^ expediency," the greatest-^ 
happiness^principle, '' immutable morality," 
and the ^' eternal relations of things" might 
be alike predicated or affirmed of one com- 
mon subject. Christ, the Creator, Redeemer, 
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Example, Judge, and Glorifier of man, would 
thus absorb and exhaust all inferior attractions. 
Like the sun in the centre of the mundane 
system, they would be governed by his in- 
fluence, and subordinated to his supremacy. 
His pattern and precepts would coincide at 
once with *' immutable morality/' with ** eter- 
nal truth/' with " utility/' " expediency/' 
&c. But until one supreme and pre-eminent 
authority is adduced, to which these abstrac- 
tions may adhere and around which they may 
congregate, it will always be dangerous and 
unsatisfactory to build on any separate princi- 
ple, to the exclusion of the rest. 

Should this exposition of the image and 
likeness of God in man be deemed solid and 
satisfactory, it will explain the facts and pheno- 
mena of human nature upon the doctrines 
and principles of the christian dispensation. 
As such, it becomes the guide and director 
oi our researches into the faculties of man, 
and the nature and extent of human obliga- 
tions. To admit any speculation in morals or. 
metaphysics, subversive of this fundamental 
truth, were to recur to the deceits and sophis^ 
tries of the followers of Loyola. It were to 
proclaim that a fact or proposition might be 
theologically true, yet philosophically false. 
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If we examine the truth and solidity of some 
of the most popular and celebrated theories of 
moral science by this plain and practical test, 
we may at once perceive how partially and 
imperfectly they apply to the present state and 
condition of human nature, and how ill they 
accord with the doctrines and discoveries of 
revelation. 

Take for example what are termed the 
selfish systems of morals, and try them by the 
character and actions of the '* perfect man." 
You will instantly perceive, they are diametri- 
cally opposed to . him, who on this principle 
should be accounted the pattern and standard 
of human nature. " We who are strong," 
says the apostle, " ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 
Let every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification, for even Christ 
pleased not himself ^ 

Or take the system of Hutcheson, which 
appeals to the ** moral sense" as the criterion 
of right and wrong, of truth and error ; and 
say, whether on the admission that ^' man is 
very far gone from original righteousness," 
and is no longer that perfect '' image and 
likeness" in which he was created — whether 
you can consistently appeal to this '^ moral 
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sense*' as a safe and unerring standard of 
truth and duty ? 

Or take the principle of Paley^ and ask 
whether a creature whose reason and judg- 
ment are so much injured and depraved^ so 
Kable to be warped by prejudice and passion,— 
whether such a creature can safely assume 
the principle of '* expediency ** as the guide 
or measure of his actions ? 

Or estimate the '^utilitarianism" of Ben- 
tham, by the same appeal to the fact and 
consequences of the Fall — you will at once 
perceive how absurd and contradictory it is 
to the fkst principles of christian doctrine, to 
admit that any such theory can be consistent 
with the profession of Christianity. 

The fundamental error and defect of all 
such moral theories arises not from their 
being absolutely false, but only partially true, 
and from the attempt to apply that partial 
truth to the whole range and extent of the 
human character. Thus it is equally unsatis- 
factory to insist on self-love, to the exclusion 
of benevolence ; as to insist upon benevolence, 
to the exclusion of self-love. To take '* utility,** 
without regard to happiness ; or to dwell on 
the ^* abstract relations of things," without 
reference to their practical efifects ; or to 
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magnify the ** moral sense/' to the neglect or 
exclusion of the other faculties ; what is this 
but to create conflict and dissension, where 
harmony and concord would conduct us to the 
'' Way, the Truth, and the Life ?" 

But should we discover some great com- 
mander of these various and conflicting 
principles, and investing him, as the prince 
and potentate of man, with the sceptre of 
supreme authority, should we appeal to his 
life and actions, his mind and temper, as the 
first and last criterion of right and wrong, 
of truth and error; — we may then be enabled 
to assign each subordinate principle its proper 
and proportionate influence, and to subject 
the whole to his supreme prerogative. This 
is " to bring every rebellious emotion into 
subjection to the dominion of Christ." This 
is to find a refuge and haven from the endless 
doubts, difficulties, and disputes of each in- 
ferior jurisdiction. This is to possess that 
*' court of appeal " which we shall in vain look 
for from any other power than " Emmanuel, 
God with us;" the image of God in man, 
of man in God. — '' The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt amongst us; and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten of the 
Father full of grace 2«id truth." 
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Should it be replied, that these inferences 
and conclusions have been always virtually 
granted and acknowledged upon the old and 
ordinary theory, that we were created with 
some indefinite resemblance to the moral 
attributes of the invisible Deity; let it be 
remembered, how liable this interpretation 
was to the mockery and objections of unbe- 
lievers. " I hold it to be absurd, and worse 
than absurd," says Bolingbroke, ^' that man can 
imitate God, except in a sense so very remote, 
and so improper, that the expression should 
never be used, and much less such a duty be 
recommended." Nay even christian prelates 
of distinguished talent have asserted, that 
such an expression can be applied only Jigura- 
iively, and that it does not necessarily include 
any likeness or sameness of moral qualities.* 
Without admitting the truth of this assertion, 
it is surely advantageous to embrace an expo- 
sition which is not exposed to any such 
objection, and which I trust will so far meet 
with their cordial assent. If man were created 
in '' the image and likeness of God,'' because 
he was created in the image and likeness of 

* See Coplesion's '* Inquiry into Predestination/' and 
Whately*s " Notes on King's Discourse." 
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the incarnate Messias, and if Christ the ** per- 
fect man" be the model and pattern according 
to which human nature was originally framed 
and constructed; then all that was before 
obscure becomes plain and intelligible, and 
thus all former objections about Realism, Pla- 
tonism. Scholasticism, and Mysticism will for 
ever vanish. 

Yet in thus clearing and simplifying the 
nature of our- inquiry, by transferring the 
** image and the likeness" from heaven to 
earth, it should be remembered, that whilst 
we maintain the essential divinity of Christ, 
by proclaiming Him the Creator of man, we 
lose nothing of its majesty and importance. 
It should be remembered also, that we are 
thus bringing all the force and influence of 
Christianity into immediate connexion with 
our moral speculations ; and that no man 
who acknowledges the truth of this theory of 
human nature, can be at liberty to think and 
argue on ethical topics as if he were an 
infidel. 

We are far from desiring to confound the 
various departments of science, or to suppose 
that we should seek for the principles of human 
knowledge and philosophy in the Bible. But 
should these propositions be admitted as 
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'' data "* in the history and creation of man, 
it cannot afterwards be consistent to reason 
upon any mental or moral phenomena in 
human nature as if they were untrue or un- 
certain. 

And hence too every metaphysical theory 
which is subversive of these theological facts^ 
should be at once exploded by the believer in 
Christianity, as fundamentally false and irra- 
tional. It is thus that all the spawn and 
produce of modern Infidelity, the contending 
reveries of Idealists and Materialists would be 
swept away from our studies as so much dust 
and cobweb. Whilst the good sense of Locke 
and Reid, of Stewart and Brown and Aber- 
crombie would continue to deserve and com- 
mand our respect and esteem; we should 
smile at that strange and motley combination 
of fact and fiction, of physic and metaphysic 
which now assumes the pompous and empty 
title of Phrenology. 

In all our morel and metaphysical inquiries 
concerning the human mind, — the nature 
and constitution of man, — we have hitherto 
wanted some fixed and definite model to which 
we might refer his proper character, and 
from whidi we might deduce his origin and 
descry his destins^on. The strange and 
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unintelligible interpretations which have for- 
merly been given to the scriptural account of 
man's creation in the '' image and likeness of 
<jod/' have prevented any considerable ap- 
proximation of our intellectual and moral 
theories to the facts and principles of scien- 
tific theology. But by this exposition, the 
dictum of Moses — ^* God created man in his 
own image** — becomes the basis and founda- 
tion of the inductive philosophy of the human 
mind. It is a theory which explains the facts 
of human nature by the witness and testi- 
mony of Him *^ who knew what was in man.** 
It thus forms the line and plummet whereby 
we may sound the depths and dimensions of 
the human intellect. It refers us to Him who 
is the ever-living ''image and likeness of 
man/' not the imaginary ''perfect man" of 
the Stoic, but the i^al " perfect man " of the 
Christian ; and thus it puts an eternal bar to 
those pantheistic speculations which form the 
connecting link of mysticism and infidelity. 

Man is thu^ presented to us in his first and 
natural form and condition, composed of mind 
and body, with all the lineaments and faculties 
which we now possess, in all respects like we 
are, yet without sin. This is to enter the ves- 
tibule of the temple of human nature, — this 
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is to base our moral and metaphysical re- 
searches on a sure and everlasting foundation : — 
it is to form and finish the basis of a treaty 
between religion and philosophy, which it is 
their mutual benefit and permanent interest 
to consolidate and maintain. 

In these observations, we are far from 
wishing to cramp the freedom of the mind, 
or to chill the ardour of youthful curiosity 
and inquiry. '' Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good." Let every branch of art and 
science be pursued and cultivated in all its 
boundless amplitude and extent. Let us 
abhor that bigotry which could imprison a 
Galileo or burn a Servetus. But if we are 
furnished by revelation with any fact or phe- 
nomenon whereby we may test and determine 
the endless doubts and difiiculties of moral 
and metaphysical speculation, surely it becomes 
us to appeal to this tribunal as the umpire 
and arbitrator of our disputes, and thus to 
bring theological and ethical science under 
the same all-pervading authority and juris- 
diction.* 

Nor would the beneficial effects of this 
theory of human nature be confined to its 

• Note XII. 
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influence on the student of ethical or intellec- 
tual philosophy. It would radiate^ as from 
one common centre, throughout the whole 
compass of our popular literature. From the 
researches of the scientific inquirer^ it would 
descend to the level of the public mind ; and 
would thus animate and exalt, refine and 
purify the entire mass of national education. 

rt was the sublime theory of Malebranche, 
that we *' see every thing in God," — that the re- 
flection of our ideas may be traced to the eternal 
and invisible Deity. But if instead of this 
visionary and unintelligible hypothesis, (which 
was borrowed from St. Austin,) he had been 
content with tracing the origin and consti- 
tution of man to that incarnate image of 
human nature which was exemplified in the 
person of Jesus Christ, he might have retained 
all the sublimity of this theory, and have 
avoided its obscurity and mysticism. 

And should this account of the origin of 
man be hereafter generally embraced, it is of 
that mighty force and comprehension, that it 
must eventually '^ subdue all things unto 
itself.'* Christ as the " perfect man" would 
then be appealed to as the standard and 
criterion of every thing which is '* praise- 
worthy, excellent and of good report.'* No 
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sentiments would be admitted in our popular 
literature^ as just or consonant to reason or 
good sense^ but such as accord with his mind 
and precepts. Christianity would walk the 
land in all its length and. breadth, and that 
blessed time would finally be realized, when 
" the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth, even as the waters cover the sea/' 

That our national literature is greatly supe- 
rior in its moral character to that of the 
continent, and more especially to that of 
France and Italy, must be imputed to the 
superior influence of Christianity on the minds 
and manners of Englishmen. But that this 
moral sway would be much augmented, if the 
entire force of natural theology were concen* 
trated on religion, — if the origin, history, and 
destiny of man were based on the peculiar 
doctrines of the Christian dispensation, — can 
scarcely be questioned. The first and great 
step towards accomplishing this object, is to 
proclaim Christ in his creative character, and 
to assign human nature to His supreme 
jurisdiction — ^to proclaim Him not only as 
^* the author and finisher of our faith,*' but 
likewise of our reason, and all our moral and 
intellectual faculties ; to contemplate this 
world as the school for imitating and studying 
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His precepts and example, and the next, as 
the heavenly paradise in which these partial 
blossoms shall bloom forth in undecaying 
beauty and fragrance. 

That such is the proper and natural ten- 
dency of founding the history and character 
of man on the exposition here submitted^ we 
fully believe. It proposes a clear and prac- 
tical delineation of the '' image and likeness" 
in which we were originally made, because 
we behold that '^ image and likeness" in the 
life and character of Jesus Christ By com- 
paring ourselves with that image, we are 
enabled to perceive, how far we are gone from 
'' original righteousness." By proposing that 
image as our example, and assisted by the 
Holy Spirit, we are enabled in some degree 
to retrieve our loss and " are renewed in the 
spirit of our minds." By constantly and earnestly 
looking up to this image, as '' the likeness" 
to which we hope hereafter to be conformed, 
we are presented with that glorious consume 
mation of faith and piety, when we shall '^ see 
face to face, and know even as we. are known^" 
— It is thus " we look through nature up; to 
nature's God," and behold in ^ the Author of 
nature, " the Author and Finisher of our faith." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Agreement with acknowledged Doctrines — The Mediation 
and Redemption of Christ — ^With his office as Judge, 
and High Priest, and Justifier of Man — St. Luke's 
Genealogy of Christ from Adam — Its practical Benefits 
to Faith and Piety. 

It is the object of the present chapter to place 
before the reader the credibility which this 
exposition derives from its harmony with those 
doctrines of Christianity which are generally 
received and acknowledged as orthodox. 

And firsts on the admission that Christ 
as "perfect God*' was the Creator of man, 
and that as ** perfect man" He became incar- 
nate and took our nature on himself; it 
seems to follow, by a necessary and almost 
intuitive consequence, that he took the same 
nature as that in which he had originally 
created our first parent and progenitor. 

Again, admitting that Christ was the one 
and only Mediator between God and man, it 
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appears essential to the mediatorial office^ that 
He should possess both the Pivine and human 
nature in all their respective purity and perfec- 
tion. The Divine nature and attributes he 
exercised in the work of out creation — the 
human nature in that of our redemption. 
Does it not seem to follow by necessary 
inference that ''the first man" was created 
in the same nature as that in which the 
Mediator came to save and succour him ? 

Or contemplate Christ as the Saviour and 
Redeemer of man^ and say, whether his office 
as our Saviour and Redeemer^ is not strikingly 
illustrated by the proposition^ '^ that man was 
originally created according to the incarnate 
nature of his Redeemer and Restorer V The 
image restored by Christ, must surely be the 
same as that which had been lost by Adam ; 
but the image restored^ is the image and like- 
ness of Jesus Christ. 

Once more — Christ is proposed as our per- 
fect pattern and example ; — " the image and 
likeness" which we should strive to imitate and 
resemble. Such a pattern and example can 
be no other than a sinless man, the faultless 
portrait of human nature. If man, then, came 
sinless and innocent from the hand of his 
Maker, he must have been created according 

H 
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to the image and likeness of Jesus Christ, 
who was made like unto us in all things, yet 
without sin. 

Or admitting that Christ our high-priest, 
offered himself as a sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the world — ^that He 
suffered, " the just for the unjust/' the inno- 
cent for the guilty — does it not seem expe- 
dient, if not necessary, that he should suffer 
in the same nature as that which man pos- 
sessed before he fell into sin? And if the 
penalty inflicted upon Adam was deaths is 
there not a still fiirther propriety in the death 
of Christ ; and does not the same reasoning 
apply to Christ's burial, resurrection, and 
ascent into heaven ? — '' By man came death ; 
by man came also the resurrection from the 
dead." *' As in Adam, all die, so in Christ, 
shall all be made alive." 

Or consider Jesus as *' the author and 
finisher of our faith,** — ^how well does it har- 
monize and accord with this character, to 
believe that man was at first created in His 
image ; that His sympathy with our griefs and 
joys results from his having formed man ac- 
cording to his own incarnate image and like- 
ness. How it illustrates his kindness towards 
the little children, whom he took in his arms 
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and blessed, and said, *'of such are the 
kingdom of heaven !" Unless man had. been 
originally created in his ^' image and likeness/' 
it is scarcely possible to account for this ten- 
derness and compassion towards objects which 
might have been thought so insignificant and 
unimiportant. 

Or if we remember his tenderness and 
compassion towards the multitudes that fol- 
lowed him, to the Samaritan as well as the 
Jew, to the heathen, publican, and sinner,— 
it seems to indicate that consanguinity of 
origin in which, as the promised '' seed of the 
woman," he stood towards the whole human 
race. Had he not been a partaker of the same 
flesh and blood as that of which Adam was 
originally made, he could not have sustained 
this universal relation to all mankind. Had 
he been merely of the stock of Abraham, he 
had been the Messias of the Jews alone. But 
he was to be " a light to lighten the Gentiles," 
as well as to he the " glory of his people 
Israel." Hence there is nothing national or 
exclusive in the character or doctrine of 
Jesus. He constantly embodies and exem- 
plifies that noble sentiment, '' Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto :" '' I am a 
man, and whatever belongs to human nature 

h2 
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belongs to myself.'* He invites all men to 
become his disciples, and to enter the fold of 
his church. — " Whosoever shall do the will of 
God^ the same is my brother^ tny sister, and 
mother." 

There is an air of kindness and attention 
to all the wants and feelings of our nature, 
even in what may be regarded as the minutice 
of humanity, which was constantly manifested 
by Jesus in his actions and discourse, and 
which is wonderfully illustrated by this expo- 
sition. Think of his sermon on the mount, 
and say, whether the blessings therein pro- 
nounced have not a reference to human 
nature, in its utmost state of purity and per- 
fection ? Recall the widow's mite, or the 
woman who touched the hem of his garment, 
and whom he instantly recognised. — But why 
should we select such particular instances? 
Every action of his life, and every circum- 
stance of his death betoken the same fellow- 
ship in the wants and wishes of the human 
heart. View him upon the cross, amidst all 
his agonies — the sins of the whole world 
oppressing him — He remembers his mother, 
and commends her to the care of his beloved 
disciple. " Behold the Man! " 

Nor is the credibility of this exposition less 
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apparent^ if we collate it with the doctrine of 
our church concerning man's justification. 
"We are accounted righteous before God," 
say our Articles, " only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and 
not for our own works or deservings," — **per 
fidem, non propter opera nostra.** — Can it be 
otherwise, if we were originally created in the 
likeness and image of Jesus Christ, and if when 
that image was lost, it was regained and 
restored to fallen man, through the incarnation 
. of Him who took that image and likeness 
upon himself, and who sent his Holy Spirit to 
carry on and complete the object of his incar- 
nation ? Every appearance of merit is thus 
necessarily transferred from the creature to the 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier of man. 

Yet the same Articles assert, " that a lively 
faith may be as evidently known by good 
works as a tree discovered by the fruit." 
Can it be otherwise, if faith in Christ imports, 
not merely the belief in his atoning merit, 
but the earnest desire to be conformed to his 
mind and character, his pattern and example, 
and thus to bring our lives and conduct into 
fellowship with his unblemished actions, and 
to subdue every rebellious emotion to his su- 
preme dominion ? It is with evident allusion 
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to the-pain and difficulty, the labour and per^ 
severance with which we should strive '* to be 
renewed after the image of Him who created 
us/' that St. Paul thus affectionately addresses 
his Galatian converts : — " My little children, 
of whom I travail in birth again, until Christ 
be formed in you." 

Or, contemplate Christ as the Judge of the 
quick and the dead, and remember that it is 
in his character, as ^* the Son of man^' He is 
to exercise his judicial function (Acts xvii. 31 ), 
and say, whether this proposition, — '^ man was 
originally made in his incarnate likeness,'^ — 
does not throw fresh light and propriety on 
this judicial appointment ? *' The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg^ 
ment to the Son, that all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father." 
'' He hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that Man 
whom he hath ordained." — Had man not been 
created according to the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, it might have been conceived that this 
judicial office were rather connected with his 
Divine, than his human nature. But once 
admit that Jesus Christ forms a sinless and 
perfect archetype of man^ and that he origin- 
ally created man according to this archetype — 
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and there appears the utmost fitness and 
suitability in his character, as *' the Judge 
of the quick and dead." Himself faultless 
and innocent, *^ the image and likeness of 
God/' without spot or blemish, and as *' per- 
fect man," having '' been tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin," he can have 
compassion on our ignorance, and pity the 
infirmities of our nature. He can render to 
every man according to his work, not only 
from a perfect knowledge of all our actions, 
but from that intuitive knowledge of the heart, 
which is the result of creation, incarnation, 
sanctification, and redemption. John ii. 24, 25. 
Nay, there is something in the particular 
mode of judgment, as represented by Jesus 
to his disciples, which appears to harmonize 
with the characteristic features of this expo- 
sition. He represents himself as declaring 
fi*om the judgment-seat, that whatever has 
been done to the least of his brethren, shall 
be accounted as if done immediately and per- 
sonally unto hifmelf; that even a cup of cold 
water, given out of christian charity, to the 
hungry, the poor, the afflicted, shall be re- 
warded and recompensed as if given to himself 
individually. Such representations, even when 
all due allowance has been made for embellish- 
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ment and figure, cannot fail to commend 
this genealogy of human nature to our hearts 
and understandings. It brings before us the 
infinite value of that image in which man was 
originally made. It represents Christ as the 
mould and die according to which that image 
was originally cast. It discovers both its 
intrinsic and its exchangeable value in the 
work of our redemption, and it reminds us, 
that in the same proportion as we now prize 
and copy, love and resemble that image, will 
be our holiness and happiness in time and 
eternity. 

Now, although these and similar represen- 
tations of Scripture may be interpreted and 
understood in a more general and indefinite 
manner, on the usual and received hjrpothesis, 
'' that the faculties of man bear some remote 
resemblance to the attributes of the invisible 
Deity," — yet they become far more clear,, 
intelligible, and precise, if we admit that man 
was originally created according to the image 
and likeness of Jesus Christ, and that in these 
and all similar passages of the New Testanient, 
a reference is made to that intimate and in- 
dissoluble union which subsists between the 
nature of man, and the incarnate humanity of 
the Son of God. 
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But the history and event of Christ'a birth 
and incarnation^ to all who believe in his 
miraculous conception^ must fully and finally 
attest the conclusion^ that Christ and Adam 
were essentially of the same nature. — Adam 
came immediately from God^ he is termed 
therefore by St. Luke " the Son of God." 
He could have no taint of sin or impurity in 
his first constitution, for in this sense God 
— (God the Son, the Creator) — was his 
Father. — When St. Luke therefore traces the 
genealogy of Christ's human nature to Adaniy 
it is plain he virtually asserts that proposition, 
which it has been the object of the present 
work to establish : viz. that Jesus and Adam 
were possessed of one common nature ; and, 
consequently, that the image and likeness of 
God in the '' first Adam," was no other than 
that of the spotless humanity of Jesus Christ, 
the " second Adam.** 

And what completes and demonstrates this 
conclusion is the acknowledged fact, that 
whilst St. Matthew gives the legal lineage of 
Christ according to Joseph, his reputed father, 
St. Luke's genealogy is that of Mary, who 
was his real mother. — But to trace the ge- 
nealogy of Christ through Mary to Adam, 
"the Son of God," appears exactly equiva- 
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lent to the proposition, that Christ and Adam 
had one and the same nature.* 

This argument appears to be finally conclu- 
sive^ and as such, it is now submitted to the 
strict examination of the professed theologian. 
Yet would I rather appeal to the devotional 
sentiments of those who have the '' witness 
in themselves"' of the truth and value of the 
gospel. To prove this proposition to be true 
and orthodox, would afford me little satisfac- 
tion, if it were not calculated to throw fresh 
light and beauty, not merely upon the 
evidence, but on all the doctrines and duties 
of practical Christianity. — It is to unfold new 
and most endearing views of the love of God 
towards man, to consider him as created in the 
incarnate image of his Son and substance, and 
that when that image was ruined and defaced, 
it was renewed and restored by Him who gave 
it. It is to present fresh materials of love, 
gratitude, and praise, to bring our whole 
nature^ ''body, soul, and spirit/' into union 
and unity with the Saviour of the world. This 
is to make the imitation of God in Christ our 
reasonable service. It is to proclaim this all- 
important truth, that reason and revelation 
« 

•Note XIII. 
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have one common origin, and that Christ 
is the firsts the last, and the midst of hu- 
manity : — 

" Principium, Vector, Dux, Semita, Terminus, Idem.*' 

Nor let it be thought, that this is merely a 
doctrinal speculation or devotional sentiment. 
It is a motive which may be applied to assist 
us in the trials and struggles of human life, 
which may support and quicken our steps in 
that race which is set before us. — The most 
finished critic of antiquity recommends the 
orator or poet about to venture on some lite- 
rary effort, to ask himself — how would Homer 
or Virgil, Cicero or Demosthenes have 
thought or written on the theme which I am 
now commencing? He does not refer to 
any fictitious standard — ^it is to men who had 
like feelings and sympathies ; and it is from the 
conviction, they were beings of the same 
stamp and character, that we are enabled to 
make them the object of our imitation. And 
thus also let the humblest Christian practically 
believe, that man was originally created in the 
image and likeness of Jesus Christ — let him 
apply that conviction in every trial and temp- 
tation, when the flesh falters and the heart 
fails— let him say, how would '' the perfect 
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man " have acted in this trial or difficulty — 
and he will find what amazing strength and 
energy it confers on all his previous motives 
of faith and affection. Above all, when the 
shadows of death are gathering around, let 
us call to mind this conviction and be satis- 
fied — '* If we are planted together in the 
likeness of his deaths we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection/' Let him reflect 
that death has lost its sting, and the grave 
its victory, through Him who lay in Joseph's 
tomb. *' Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, thou art with tne, 
.Thy rod and staff they comfort me." 

It is the identity of Christ's humanity with 
the principles and faculties of our nature, 
which certifies the reality of all his relations 
towards us. He is the Head, and we are the 
members; He is the Vine, and we are the 
branches ; He is the Resurrection and the Life ; 
whosoever, therefore, liveth and believeth in 
Him, shall never die. — '' Because I live, ye 
shall live also." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Agreement with the acknowledged doctrines of Qrace— - 
The office of the Holy Spirit — Its vestiges in Nature — 
Recovery by Grace — Faith and Works — Providence and 
Grace — Its degrees various— Value infinite. 

Another illustration of the truth and value of 
this delineation of ^* the image and likeness 
of God" in man^ may be found in its harmony 
and agreement with the acknowledged doc- 
trines of Christianity concerning our growth 
and improvement in grace, or that gradual 
renovation of the heart and affections which 
is more especially attributed to the aid and 
office of the Holy Spirit. ''Both He that 
sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified, are 
all of one, for which cause He is not ashamed 
to call them brethren." 

It has been generally felt and admitted by 
the great body of the Christian church, that 
the elements and materials of this moral and 
spiritual conversion of the heart and life, lie 
hidden amidst the wreck and ruins of man's 
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fallen nature. The fragments of the image 
remain, but they require to be repaired, re- 
newed, and refashioned by that divine Spirit 
which brooded over chaos,- and which brought 
order and beauty from the undigested mass. 

The personal ministry of Jesus — his incar- 
nation, sufferings, death, and resurrection, 
are the foundations on which not merely the 
facts and evidences, but all the saving doc- 
trines and promises of the gospel are laid and 
established. '^ Other foundation can no man 
lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ." 
But the superstructure of faith and holiness, 
with reference to the members of the Christian 
church was assigned to the aids and opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Accordingly, it is 
to his Divine agency that we are to attribute 
the rise and progress of religion in the soul. 

When a man is brought to feel deep repent- 
ance and sorrow for past sins,, and to enter- 
tain a lively hope of God's naercy in Christ, 
it is not that any new faculties are actually 
confen*ed upon him, but that his present 
feelings and faculties are directed towards their 
proper objects. He is then, like the prodigal, 
*' brought unto himself^' — he begins to behold 
hiniself and things around, in their real posi- 
tions—he perceives the vanity and shortness 
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of human life — his own inability to prepare 
for death and a judgment to come^ and the 
weakness and waywardness of his fallen nature. 
He then inquires, with trembling solicitude^ 
^' What must I do to be saved ?*' 

The gospel answers this inquiry — *^ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ,** and '' do works meet 
for repentance/' '' and thou shalt be saved.** 
The man believes the promise, and endeavours 
to act according to his belief. He prays for 
Divine assistance, and he receives an answer 
to his prayer. He is gradually enabled by 
the Holy Spirit, to bring his mind and affec- 
tions, his life and actions into some faint 
conformity to the object of his faith. 

Now the question is, whether throughout 
this moral and spiritual process, there be not 
plain and manifest tokens of some remains of 
that image in fallen man, which existed in per- 
fection when he was at first created ? 

''I came not," says Jesus, ''to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance." But 
if man, as a sinner, had no capability of 
repentance, this call would have been only 
mockery and delusion. Every call, entreaty, 
or threat of Christianity, pre-supposes some 
moral powers to be still extant in human 
nature ; that though ^* weak, and unable of 
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ourselves to help ourselves/' yet, with the 
Divine cooperation, that we may gradually 
work out our salvation. To deny there are 
any remains of this image, even in the worst 
of men, is to deny that they are men.^ It is to 
divest them of moral responsibility, to destroy 
all connexion between them and their Creator. 
But if so, how should He become their Judge f 
" Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?" 
Another intimation that the image of God 
in man is the image and likeness of Jesus 
Christ, results from the fact, that in proportion 
as we advance in the Christian life, all the 
lineaments and features of the human mind 
and character become more and more assimi- 
lated to the Author and Finisher of our faith. 
'*The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance." And this was the promise 
which Jesus gave to his disciples, when he 
assured them, that he would send the Sanc- 
tifier to compensate the want of his bodily 
presence — " He shall glorify me, for he shall 
take of mine, and show it unto you." The 
entire work of our sanctification consists " in 
putting off the old man with his deeds,** and 
'' putting on the new man, which is renewed 

* James iii. 9. 
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in knowledge after the image of Him who 
created him/' ^' that Christ may be all in alL" 
CoLiii. 9— IL 

Hence results the indissoluble connexion 
of faith and works — the union of doctrines 
and duties in the religion of Christ. To 
dispute whether the image and likeness of 
God in man consists more in faith or in the 
effects of faith^ were altogether an idle and use* 
less controversy. The principles of the Chris* 
tian faith necessarily import Christian duty ; 
and ''the fruits of the Spirit" must neces- 
sarily spring from faith in Christ. ''These 
are questions of science falsely so called/' 
The sanctification of the heart must be coin* 
cident with that of the life and conduct, and 
every attempt to divide the one from the 
other, were absurd as an attempt to divide 
" the likeness" from " the image." Whilst the 
" reasonable soul and flesh is one man/' it were 
impossible to separate the actions of the body 
from the sentiments of the soul. "Either 
make the tree good, and his fruit good; or 
make the tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt ; 
for the tree is known by his fruit." " I pray 
God/' says the apostle, "your whole j^rit, 
soul and body be preserved blameless unto ther 
comipg of our Lord Jesus Christ" 

I 
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There is anothei* popular distinction, which 
appears to be equally unfounded; viz. the 
attempt to distinguish between the govern- 
ment of providence and grace — to separate 
our treatment as me^i, from our experience as 
Christians. If the Christian and the man 
constitute one individual, all such distinctions 
are entirely ideal. If Christ be the Preserver, 
as well as the Creator and Redeemer of man^ 
the whole of human life is past under his care 
and cognizance. The trials which may be&U 
us under the reign of Providence, are as 
much sent for the improvement of our faith^ 
as those which are usually ascribed to the 
efficacy and dominion of grace. It is thus^ 
that ^^all the changes and chances of this 
mortal life" are combined with the means of 
grace and the hope of glory, in developing the. 
perfect man and the perfect Christian. 

It is the design . of these observations to 
point out the practical tendencies of that 
theory of human nature, which consists in 
bringing the origin, progress, and consumma?* 
tion of man into union and contact with '' the 
Author and Finisher of our faith.'^ In this view, 
the sacred office of the Holy Spirit in repair- 
ing, restoring, and renewing his image and 
likeness, becomes a reasonable^ intelligible^ 
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and essential part of Christianity. If man 
be rendered weak^ frails and feeble by the 
fall^ if ** the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint/* he requires the Sanctifier to 
cleanse his soul and chasten his affections. 
Still the change is not magical, but moral,-^it 
is like the changes in nature, silently certain, 
and imperceptibly progressive, and is carried 
on with the cooperation of our natural facul- 
ties — ^ Ask, and ye shall have ; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you/' 

The doctrine of Christianity concerning the 
agency of the Holy Spirit on the human heart, 
is of the highest importance, and, far from 
being merely speculative and theoretical, is 
associated most intimately with our moral 
conduct, and is essentially identified with 
that theory of man's nature and origin, which 
is now submitted to public consideration. It 
declares that our bodies are the ^* members of 
Christ," and the " temples of the Holy Ghost," 
and, consequently, that it is the highest sacri- 
lege to profane them to the purposes of sin 
and iniquity." See 1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19. — After 
every allowance has been made for the highly 
figurative texture of these expressions. It can 
scarcely be denied that they tend to corro^ 
borate and elucidate that interpretation of the 
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image and likeness of God in man, which is 
now proposed. They show, at least, that no 
interpretation of these expressions can be re- 
ceived as scriptural or correct, which does not 
comprehend the body as well as the soul of 
man, and which fails to inculcate a reverence 
of the material, as well as of the spiritual part 
of our constitution. 

On the admission, that man was created ac-^ 
cording to the incarnate image of Jesus Christ, 
and that when this image was broken and de- 
faced he came to restore it to its original per- 
fection — what can be more credible than the 
doctrine, that he has left the process of its re- 
novation to the sanctifjdng influence of the 
Divine Spirit? If the human mind without 
education, as Locke observes, be like marble in 
the quarry, which requires to be worked and 
poUshed ere its veins and colours are brought 
out, may we not infer that a similar process 
is requisite in the discipline and edification of 
each individual member of Christ, ere he can 
become an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ? 
May we not infer, that an image thus bro- 
ken and defaced by sin, must be cleansed 
and renewed by the Spirit of God, ere it can be 
'' made meet to be a partaker of the inheritance 
of the saints in light ?" — '* The Spirit searcheth 
all things— yea, the deep things of God." 
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Yet is it as impossible to define the exact 
Jimits of grace and nature in this process of 
our renovation^ as it is impossible, in the 
works of agriculture, to distinguish the result$ 
of human skill and industry, from the benefit3 
and blessing of Heaven. — ^" The Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit." — ** One may plant, 
another water, it is God who giveth the in- 
crease." — ^But the rule is the same, — *' He 
who soweth sparingly, shall reap sparingly; 
and he who soweth plentifully, shall reap plen- 
tifully." 

Infinite, endless are the degrees in which the 
image and likeness of God may exist in the 
human mind. — From the untutored savage, 
who ''sees God in clouds, or hears him in 
the wind," to the most advanced Christian, 
who approaches the nearest— (proximus, sed 
quanto intervallo)— '' to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ," how vast 
is the apparent distance! Yet the distance 
may be less than it now appears, when their 
respective advantages and disadvantages are 
balanced and collated, and '' when every man 
shall be rewarded according to his work/' 
'' There are last, who shall be first ; and first, 
who shall be last." 

If the privilege of the Christian be exceed- 
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ingly great and precious from the advantage 
of beholding the utmost perfection of man 
in the life and character of Jesus Christ ; let 
it be remembered^ his duty and responsibility 
are proportionably enlarged. And if the pro- 
mise of the Holy Spirit be more especially 
f* given to them who ask him,** let it be consi^^^ 
dered— '* of how much sorer punishment shall 
he be thought worthy^ who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God^ and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace ? ** 

The whole growth and progress of a Chris- 
tian from his baptism to the close of life, 
consists in the recovery and renovation of that 
image of Christ in which man Was at first 
created, and to which he may be partially re* 
stored, even amidst the infirmities of his fallen 
nature. All the trials, blessings, and duties 
of human life, our gains and losses, our 
stations, studies, and employments, may, if 
properly applied, become subservient and per-« 
fective of this great design. It may be pur- 
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sued or neglected by the poor in their labour, 
by the rich in their leisure, by the merchant 
in his counting-house, or the scholar at his 
desk. To regain this image is to regain the 
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dignity and stature of man. It is to regain all 
that we lost in paradise^ and all that we shall 
realize in glory. '' It is to count all things 
as loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord,** — '^ The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a merchantman seeking 
goodly pearls^ who when he had found one 
pearl of great price, went and sold all that he 
had and bought it." 

It is thus that Christ Jesus — " the perfect 
man" — becomes the scope^ standard^ and con- 
summation of the Christian character. ** Every 
one that is perfect shall be as his Master.*' 
The life, death, conduct, and example of Jesus 
are thus at once the motives of faith and the 
incentives of duty. But the divine original 
remains always at an infinite distance from 
the most perfect copy ; and, in proportion to 
our advance in Christian holiness, will be the 
conviction of our •own demerit and defect; — 
'' Not, as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect; but I follow after, if 
I may apprehend that for which I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus.— I count not myself 
to have apprehended, but this one thing I 
Ho, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press towards the mark." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Image and Likeness glorified — Christ our Advocate 

and Intercessor — Conclusion. 

We have thus taken a large and compre- 
hensive survey of the di£Perent bearings of 
this exposition of '' the image and likeness of 
God ** in man^ on the facts and doctrines of 
Christianity, We have viewed it in almost 
every form and attitude in which it can be 
contemplated ; and fain would we infer, that so 
much evidence both direct and circumstantial^ 
could not have been adduced in favour of any 
false, unscriptural or visionary theory* 

There is but one view more which we can 
take of its evidence and credibility, and that 
is the most sublime and awful which we can 
possibly conceive. It is not a view, it is only 
A faint and distant glimpse of that '' image and 
Jikeness/' to which we humbly hope to be 
hereafter conformed.^" Eye hath not ^een, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath pre^p 
pared for them that love him*'* *' Now are we 
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the sons of God/' saith the beloved disciple, 
'' and it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; 
but we know^ that when he shall appear, we 
shall he like him— for we shall see him as he is.** 

On a subject thus awfully obscure, so par* 
tially revealed, and so far above out of our 
natural sight, it would be presumption to offer 
any comment. I shall content myself there- 
fore with adducing the principal texts of Scrip- 
ture which relate to the beatific vision, or 
which refer to that glorious " image and like* 
ness," to which all our hopes, desires, prayers, 
and endeavours should be directed. 

'^ / Jcnow that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand upon the latter day upon the 
earth : and though, after my skin, worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God : whom I shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shaU behold, and not another." Job. xix. 
26—57. 

'' As for me, I will behold thy presence in 
righteousness. When I awake up after thy 
likeness I shall be satisfied with it." Psalm 
xvn. 16. 

''Thy dead men shall live, together with 
my dead body shall they arise." Isaiah xxvi. 19. 

" I go to prepare a place for you, and if I 
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go and pt^pare a place for you^ I will come 
agaln^ and receive you unto myself, that where 
I am, there ye may be also." John xiv. 2, 3. 

**' This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go mto heaven." Acts i. 1 L 
'^ I am the resurrection and the life." John xL 
25. '* Because I live, ye shall live also." John 
adv. 19. 

'' And now abide in Him, that when he shall 
appear, we may have confidence, and not be 
ashamed before him, at his coming." 1 John 
ii. 28. 

'' Herein is our love made perfect, that we 
may have boldness at the day of judgment, 
because as he is^ so are we in ibis world/* 
IJoha iv. 17* 

'^ Now is Christ risen from the dead and 
become the ^rst fruits of them that 8lq>t. 
For Ednce by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam, all die ^ so in Christ shall all be 'made 
alive." 1 Cor. xvi. 20—22. 

'' The first man (Adam) is of the oardi^ 
earthy; the second man, the Lord firom 
heaven." *' As we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly." 1 Cor. xv. 47, 49. 
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'^ Who shaU change our vile body^ that it 
may be fashioiied like unto his glorious body, 
according to the mighty workings whereby he 
is able to subdue even all things unto hun« 
self/' Philip, iii. 21. 

" When Christy who is our life shall appear^ 
then shall ye ateo appear with Him in glory/' 
Col. iii. 4. 

'^ If children, then heirs ; heirs of God^ and 
joint-heirs of Christ, if so be that we suffer 
with Him, that we may be also glorified 
together/' Rom* viii. 17. 

'' Then we which are alive and remain, idiall 
be caught up with Him in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air, and shall be for ever 
with the Lord/' 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

^' To him that overcometh, will I grant to 
sit with me in my throne, even as I overcame, 
and am set down with my Father in his throne." 
Rev. vii. 16. 

^ And behold, I come quickly, and my 
reward is mtk me, to give to every man 
according as his work shall be. He that tes- 
tifietifi these things,- saith, ' Surely I come 
quickly.' Amen. Even so, come. Lord Jesus." 
Rev. xxii. 12, 20. 

Now, though it is not affirmed that all these 
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passages of Scripture are equally illustrative 
of our conclusion^ or that they do not admit 
of a fair and credible interpretation on 
the ordinary exposition of Gen. i. 26, 27, — ^ 
''that man was created with some remote 
resemblance to the infinite, incorporeal, and 
invisible Deity," yet it must be granted, that 
they not only accord with the proposition which 
has been here laid down, ''That man was 
created according to the image and likeness of 
Christ's incarnate nature/' but that they 
derive much additional light and propriety 
from the admission of this proposition. The 
same observation will apply to the whole tenor 
of the Old and New Testaments, if they be 
read and studied with the conviction, — ^that 
man was created by and for Jesus Christ* 

The same remark will more especially apply 
to Christ in his glorified humanity, sitting at 
the right hand of the Father, as our Advocate 
and Intercessor. On the admission that man 
was created according to the image and like* 
ness of his manhood, and that this manhood 
is now taken up into the Godhead, there is 
a fitness and propriety in the Scriptures re- 
lating to these sublime subjects, which can 
hardly be ascribed to them on the more general 
and abstract theory. — " Thou art gone up on 
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faighi thou bast led captivity captive^ and re«> 
ceived gifts for men^" Ps. Ixviii. 1 8 ; Ephes. iv. 8. 
As the Creator and the Redeemer of man^ 
Christ is now superintending the temporal and 
spiritual interests of his Mediatorial kingdom. 
Amidst all the glories of the Godhead^ he can 
be touched with the feelings of our infirmities. 
" He knoweth whereof we are made — He re- 
membereth that we are dust." 

"We have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous." 1 John ii. 1. 
"Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died^ yea, rather that is risen again, who 
is even at the right hand of God, and who also 
maketh intercession for us." Rom. viii. 34. 
" He is able to succour them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.^' 
Heb. vii. 25. Surely these and similar pas- 
sages of Scripture, respond to that theory of 
human nature which it has been our object to 
develop ; they show that the same emotions 
of sympathy and affection which influenced 
our Saviour upon earth, still aniniate his hu- 
manity, even in its alliance with Omnipotence. 

But it is time to close this long, and I 
fear prolix disquisition on the "image and 
likeness of God" in man. My apology for the 
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length of this dissertatioii must be sought 
in the novelty of the proposed exposition, aiid 
in its extensive bearings on the study of re* 
vealed theology> and of moral and intellectual 
philosophy^ It is a theory of man*s origin 
and nature, based on the peculiar prerogative 
of Christy as the Creator and Redeemer of the 
world. It proposes to explain the facts and 
phenomena of human nature, by the image and 
likeness of the incarnate Deity, and thus to 
refer our whole mental and moral economy to 
Him *' who thought it no robbery to be equal 
with.Godv" yet *'who took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in the like^ 
ness of men/' 

Whether as an exposition of scripture doc^ 
trinci or animportatit theological propositi^, it 
is calmly, yet confidently submitted to public 
investigation. It is the result of many yeaii; 
of hard and unremitted study on the con- 
nexion of moral, metaphysical, and theological 
science. . It may encounter much opposition 
and prejudice, ere its truth and vahie are 
generally acknowledged* There is a saltitary 
distrust of all new interpretations of Scrips- 
tare, which. must necessarily retard its recep- 
tion. But truth and nature are eternal, and 
we look forward with faith unfaltering to its 
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future and final adoption by the Christian- 
church. From old prescription we appeal to 
young posterity-^yet would I fain cast one 
longings lingering look on its practical and de^ 
vot^onal benefits. — Let one wandering sinner be 
reclaimed — one doubting sophist convinced — 
one desponding saint encouraged and con^ 
soled on his road to heaven-^my hopes, wishes, 
and prayers will be realized. 



The following beautiful and appropriate 
prayer of Bishop Taylor, in his ''Life of 
Christ," comprises every thing which the most 
ardent author can express or desire for the 
reader or himself:— 

^' Holy Jesu ! since thy image is imprinted 
on our nature by creation, let me also express 
thy image in all the parts of a holy life, con- 
forming my will and affections to thy holy 
precepts — submitting my understanding to thy 
dictates and lessons of perfection — imitating 
thy sweetness and excellencies of society — ^thy 
devotion in prayer — thy conformity to God— 
thy zeal, tempered with meekness — thy 
patience, heightened with charity ; that heart 
and hand and eye, and all my faculties, may 
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grow up with the increase of God^ till I come 
to the full measure of the stature of Christy 
even to a perfect man in Christ Jesus, — that, 
at the last, in thy lights I may see lights and 
reap the fruits of thy glory, from the seeds of 
sanctity in the imitation of thy holy life, O 
blessed and holy Saviour Jesus ! Amen." 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 



Note L p. 14. 



. Without wishing to revive the controversy which 
is here alluded to^ we may be permitted to refer to 
it» as tending to explain the origin and progress of 
those views of natural and revealed theology which 
have finally led to this theory of man's original cha- 
racter and constitution. It is now many years (1818) 
since I first attempted to investigate the principles 
and doctrines of Christianityi in their connexion 
with the inductive philosophy of the human mind. 
Amongst various topics of discussion, the analogical 
stf le of Scripture concerning the Deity formed an 
essential part. It was even then remarked, that 
*' since we are informed by Revelation, man was 
made after * the image of God/ we can gain some- 
thing like a glimpse into the foundations of this sub^- 
lime philosophy ; we can conceive of the truth and 
reality of that connexion, between things divine and 
human, on which these relative and analogical repre- 
sentations depend." — ConnecL Nat. and Rev. Theology ^ 
p* 216. 

To support these views of analogical evidence, and 
to maintain the similarity of our moral qualities with 
the Divine attributes, against certain principles advo- 
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eated by the present Archbishop Whately and Bishop 
Copleston, in 1822 I collected the opinions of our 
most eminent divines^ to show^ that ** the image and 
likeness of God " in man had always been considered 
as denoting some remote resemblance to the attri- 
butes of the invisible Deity. — Vindicue Analogicie, 
Parts I. II. — Appendix. 

It will hence appear, we then adopted and advo- 
cated the usual and ordinary exposition of Gen. L 
26, 27, viz. — ^that there is a real, though remote, 
similarity between the moral qualities of man and 
the divine attributes ; and that in this remote resem- 
blance, we are to look for the " image and likeness of 
God " in man. 

But I will confess, that time and more mature re- 
flection have taught me to associate this divine resem-* 
blance more closely with the principles and doctrines 
of the christian dispensation. Instead of viewing 
the '* image and likeness" " through a glass darkly" 
in the faint abstractions of reason and philosophy ; 
we may thus behold them, as it were, ** face to face," 
in the person and character of Jesus Christ. 

Such have been the origin and progress of these 
researches in the nature and constitution of man, as 
illustrated by the facts and doctrines of Divine Revela- 
tion. I would therefore submit the present work, as 
the epilogue and completion of former inquiries^ 
Should any of my writings be deemed worthy of 
notice, it is my earnest wish and desire, they jshould 
be studied with this full and final conviction — that 
man was created " by and for Jesus Christ" — the 
Alpha and the Omega of humanity. 
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Note II. p. 21. 

Perhaps the degree of neglect into which this fun- 
damental article of Christianity has generally fellen— 
" that all things were created by and for Jesus 
CJhrist" — cannot be more strikingly illustrated, than 
by the fact, that, after considerable inquiry, I have 
not been able to discover any popular sermon or 
treatise in which this principle of Christianity forms 
the main and prominent argument* Even in such a 
popular work as Bishop Beveridge's " Private 
Thoughts on Religion," this doctrine is quite over- 
looked. Who could have expected from the title of 
his "Fifth Article,"—" I believe the Son of God 
became the Son of man, that I, the son of man, 
might become the son of God" — that he would 
have^made no allusion to th^ cretjttion of man in the 
image of God I He commences with the fall, instead 
of the creation. The error appears to consist in sup* 
posing that man can become the " son of God," in 
any other sense, than as he may be restored to that 
incarnate image of the Son of God, in which be was 
at first created. It is not in Christ as the Son of 
Gody but as the Sou of man, we should look for that 
image which was lost in the first, and was restored 
in the second Adam. 

Note III, p. 29. 

In the present note I shall endeavour to collect 
whatever scattered hints I have been able to dis- 
cover of any approach to that exposition of the 
" image and likeness" which is here offered to public 
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examination. . They are few in numberi and perhaps 
not very decisive or important. But they may tend 
to conciliate some timid inquirer, by showing, that 
though this interpretation cannot plead the sanction 
of much ecclesiastical authority, it has been virtually 
assumed in its doctrinal application by many of our 
mort eminent divines, and is prax^ticaUy embraced by 
th& great body of devotional Christians. Amongst 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, we may adduce the 
following stray passages which directly countenance 
this interpretation. — Eusebius, discoursing of the 
creation of the world by the Logos, — the Son of God, — 
after commemorating various marks of skill and con- 
trivance in the formation of inferior animals, thus 
describes his creation of man: — hlfia Sk cS fioKa 

KoL ixiidETO rfjg rov \6yov yaptv vpog iavroy olKeiwaeufC re koX 
9%iV€\tlaQ^ ^ Koi icar* ehcdva ahrov fiefwpi^adcu kv role lepdis 

\oyiois apEifn/raL DemonsL Evang^ lib. iv. p. 155. 
JEdit. Par* 1628. "Whom he more especially dig- 
nified and adorned by that adaptation and con- 
nexion of reason to himself, wherein it is related 
in the sacred oracles, he was formed according to his 
jmage." 

In the Catena of the Greek Fathers of the Octa- 
teuch, published at Leipsic, 1772, by Nicephorus, 
amongst numerous interpretations of Gen. chap. i. 
26, 27, there is not any one which hints at this expo- 
sition. But, at chap, ix, verse 6, — " Whoso shed- 
deth man's blood, by' man shaU.his blood be shed ; for 
in the image of God made he man,"-— we have the fol- 
lowing short, but significant, notice from an unknown 
quarter : — ^AAHAOY — ^"O Gcoc Xiy€^ ev tlK6vi Gcov Woiiiffa 
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rov AvBpiofroy' eixiiy Si Qeov rov itopirov 6 irmiip, BeoQ ipa kcI 
Kara rip Tpafi^y 6 ffwr^p. P. 158. " God says, *in the 
image of God I have made man.* But the Saviour 
is the image of the invisible God. And God is the 
Saviour, according to the Scripture.'* 

** In praeteritis enim temppribus, dicebatw qtddem 
secundum imaginem Dei &ctum esse hominem, non au« 
tern Qstendebatuti Adhuc enim invisibile erat Verbuin, 
cf^ua «0etm£2doifma^»nemAof»o[fiM!tus]/fiera^; propter 
hoc autem, et similitudinem facile amisit Quando 
autem caro Verbum Dei fistctum est, utraque confirm* 
avit ; et imaginem enim ostendit veram^ ipse hoc fiens, 
quod erat imago ejus; et similitudinem firmans re- 
stituit, consunilem &ciens hominem invisibili Patri per 
visibile Verbum.** — Iren. (Uhers. Hicres* lib. v. c. I6| 
p. 459. Edit. Par. 1639. " Necesse fuit Dominum ad 
perditam ovem venientem, et tantas dispositionis re- 
capituktidnem facientem^ et suum plasma requi^ 
rentem, ilium ipsum hominem salvare, qui foetus 
fuerat seeundim imaginem et eimUitudinem ejus,** &c. 
Lib. iii. cap. 33, p. 301. 

** Tanta cognatio est internes et Dei filium, quod ipse 
imago Dei est, et nos ad imaginem ejus facti sumus; 
quam cognationem etiam ipsa similitude testatur, 
quoniam non solum ad ima^em, sed et ad similitu- 
dinem ejus facti sumus.** — Bernardi MeditaU cap. i. 
p. 1047. Edit. Par. 1632. 

Tertullian, discoursing on the resurrection, thus 
speaks of man*s first creation : — ** Quodcunque enim 
limus exprimebatur, Christus cogitabatur homo fu- 
turns, quod et limus et c&ro ; Sermo quod et terra: 
tunc. Sic enim prsefeitio Patris ad Filium : * Fadamus 
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hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram/ 
£t fecit hominem Deus^ id utiqtie quod finxit : ad 
imaginem Dei fecit ilium, scilicet ChristL — Ita limus 
ille jam tunc imaginem indueHs Christifuturi in came, 
non tantum Dei opus erat, sed et pignus."— 2)^ Me-- 
surrect. Cam. p. 328. Edit. Par. 1664. Consult also 
bis treatise, De came Christu 

'' Qui, cum origini human® multum dederit; quod 
BOS ad imaginem suam fecit, reparationi nostrse longe 
amplius tribuit, cum ^ervili form® ipse se Dominus 
coaptavit." — Leo Mag. in Nativ. Dom. Serm. iv« c. 2, 

" De ipso Adam, qui juxta apostolum figuram ac- 
cepit Christi, quid pulcbrius potuit conyenire, quam 
ut sacrosancta generatio a Dei filio inciperet, et 
usque ad Dei filium deduceretur, creatusque prasce- 
deret in figura, ut natus in yerita te sequeretur, ad 
imaginem factus praeiret, propter quem Dei inpago de-- 
scenderet?" — Ambros. Comment, in Luc. <ap. III. 
Hb.iii. p. 46. Tom. 5. Edit BasU. 1554. 

^E^tti fiiv ydp rov Oecv €ikiii»', 6 Xoyoc airrpv* koI vIq^ nw 
vov yv^fftoc 6 Oetoc Aoyoc, <^wrog dp\irvirov ^wc* euiiiv hi rov 
Aoyov 6 avdptavoQ; *^ Est enim Dei imago ejus Verbum, 
et filius mentis legitimus, divinum illud Yerbum, lucis 
lux arcbetypa. Verbi autem imago est homo/' — Clenu 
Alex. Admonit. ad Gentes. p. 62. Edit. Par. 1641. 

Such is the result of our researches amongst the 
ancient Fathers of the church; our gleanings from 
modem divines are still more scanty. 

"We are taught," says Bishop Home, "to enter- 
tain the most exalted sentiments when we are 
told, that man was made * in the image and likeness 
of God.' For what more can be said of a creature 
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than that he is made after the similitude of hir 
Creator ? 

** As ^ God is a spirit/ the similitude here spoken 
of must be a spiritual similitude, and the subject to 
which it relates must be the spiritual part of man^— 
his rational and immortal soul. 

** To discover wherein such image and likeness 
consisted, what better method can we take than to 
inquire wherein consist that Divine image and like- 
ness, which, as the Scriptures of the New Testament 
inform us, were restored in human nature through 
the redemption and grace of Christ, who was mani- 
fested for that purpose ? ITie image restored teas the 
image lost; and the image lost tvas that in which 
Adam was created. 

*^ The expressions employed by the penmen of the 
New Testament plainly point out to us this method 
of proceeding. We read of the new man ' which 
after God is created;* and of man being ' renewed 
after the image of him that created him ;' and the 
like. The use of the term created naturally refers 
us to man's first creation, and leads us to parallel 
that with his renovation, or new creation, by which 
he reobtained those excellencies possessed at the 
beginning, but afterwards unhappily forfeited. And 
what are these ? * renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him that created him — put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness, the holiness of, or according to truth.' The 
Divine image, then, is to be found in the understand- 
ing and the will ; in the understanding, which knows 
the truth ; and in the will, which loves it. For when 
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Ae understanding judges that to be true which with' 
God is true, the man is * renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him : when the will 
lores the truths and all its affections move in the pur- 
suit and practice of it, the man is new created after 
God in righteousness and holiness.' This Divine 
image is restored in human nature by the word of 
Christ enlightening the understanding, and the grace 
of Christ rectifying the will. These are, in the end, 
to render man what he was at first created ; according 
to that passage in the writings of King Solomoni 
which is the shortest and best comment upon the 
words of Moses — * God made man upright* — the ori- 
ginal word signifi,es straight, direct; there was no 
error in his imderstanding, no obliquity in his wilL 
He who says this, says erery thing. It is a full and 
comprehensive account of man in his original state ; 
nothing can be added to it, or~ taken £rom it." 

These observations are excellent and correct in re-» 
ference to their spiritual and doctrinal application ; 
but they scarcely amount to the admission, that Adam 
was created according to the incarnate image of the 
future Messiah. By totally leaving out the human 
body, and confining the resemblance to a small por- 
tion of our fsicultieS) it is clear this excellent prelate 
did not assert this fiict in the same sense, or to the 
same extent, as that in which it is now proposed. 

But if Bishop Home falls short of this propo-> 
sition, by confining it solely ** to the spiritual part 
of man," Bishop Brown and Mr. Henry appear still 
more defective, by referring it exclusively to a cor- 
poreal resemblance with Christ, and referring our 
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mental powers to the invisible and abstract Deity; 
" We were originally, and, in our kind/' says the firsti 
*' formed to some resemblance and similitude of the 
Divine nature* The words of God are thus:—' Let 
us make man after our image and in our likeness,'— 
and the relation of Moses by inspiration is thus :-^ 
' So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him/ How far tbe expression 
may have respect even to that bodily likeness of 
Christ, — who, in the eternal purpose of God, was, at 
the fulness of time, to take our human nature into 
the Divinity, and to that resemblance of him, in the 
body of a saint, when, at his appearance, it shall be 
' fashioned like unto his glorious body* — we know 
not; though the expression, being in the plural 
number, and spoken to his council, as some learned 
Jews expound it (which council could be no other 
than that Divine Person who was to take that na- 
ture upon him, and the Holy Spirit of God), would 
incline one to think that a likeness, even in this 
instance, was not totally excluded," &c. — Divine 
Analogy^ p. 48. — •* This we may safely say," says 
Henry, " that he, by whom God made the world, 
not only the great, but man, the little world, formed 
the human body at the first, according to the plat-* 
form he designed for himself in the fulness of time/' 
Gen. i. 26. See also GiWs Body of Divinity ^ 
Book III. chap. 3, sect. 4. 

How strange it is these learned divines should not 
have perceived, that it is the union of " a reasonable 
soul and human flesh" which constitutes the man- 
hood, and, consequently, that the image and like- 
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ness of God in man can be found in him alone, of 
whom this affirmation is made, and who was like 
unto us in all things, sin only excepted. But as 
this exception did not exist in Adam previously to 
his fall, that he was created, both in soul and body, 
according to the incarnate image of Jesus Christ. 

It would appear firom Calvin's Institutes, lib. i. 
cap. XV. § 3, that Osiander had previously fallen on the 
above interpretation, or something nearly approaching 
to it. I have never met with his treatise *' De 
Imagine Dei,** and cannot speak with precision con- 
cerning it. It is thus delineated by no friendly 
hand — " Delirium Osiandri, qui ad corporis a Christo 
assumendi ideam, hominis corpus formatum esse 
docuit." Buchani Institut. TAeolog. Genev. 1648^ 
p. 99. 

Perhaps Worthington, in his ** Essay on the scheme 
and conduct, procedure and extent of Man's Re- 
demption, wherein is shown from the Holy Scrip- 
ture, that this great work is to be accomplished 
by a gradual restoration of man and nature to 
their primitive state," London, 1748, — may be 
thought to have come the nearest of any English 
writer, to the exposition which is now proposed. 
** Adam," says he, " was an imperfect image of his 
Maker, — his sons more so. Would we see a perfect 
and exact resemblance of Him, we have it in his only- 
begotten Son. He, and he alone, *is the express 
image of his person,* Heb. i. 3 ; * for in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,' 
Col. ii. 9. As possibly the truest knowledge of the 
attributes of God may be collected and inferred from 
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the life and character of our Saviour, so the same 
divine clue may perhaps be the best to lead us to, and 
illustrate, the original state of man, and enable us to 
form a right idea of the perfection which he was 
capable of attaining, had he continued in his inno- 
cence."— P. 25. 

The error here plainly consists in confounding the 
divine with the human nature of Christ. But the 
origin and source of this error consists in forgetting, 
that man was created " by and for" the Son of Ood. 
This is the fundamental error pervading most of the 
treatises on the origin and creation of man ; and if 
there be any value in the present work, it is to be 
found solely in not having merely admitted, but 
steadily maintained and argued on the fact, that 
" God created all things by Jesus Christ." — 
Ephes. iii. 9. 

How loosely and unsatisfactorily the most popular 
modem commentators have written on this subject, 
may be estimated by the following observations of 
Mr. Scott, on Gen. i. S6, S7. '' No adequate con- 
ception can be formed of man's primeval state and 
powers £rom the brief account of him in Scripture ; 
but we may also avail ourselves of the revelation given 
ys concerning the moral attributes of God. We may 
contemplate the character of Jesus Christ, whoj in hi9 
human nature^ displayed the Divine image in fuU per- 
fection. We may examine the moral law, which 
describes, and the Christian character, which, being 
' renewed in knowledge, righteousness, and true holi- 
ness,' exemplifies the image of God. And the expres- 
sion renewed implies that it 4s the same image which 
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sin had defiiced." — ^It is thus that truth and error have 
been so frequently blended on this important subject, 
and that the divinity and humanity of Christ are 
confounded with each other. Jesus Christ, in 
human nature^ did not display the Divine^ but the 
human image in full perfection. This is the general 
mistake which runs throughout our commentators, 
and until this mistake be corrected, we shall not 
entertain clear and distinct views concerning the 
£nt or the second Adam. It is not as Oody but as 
imm, that Christ has left us an example, that we 
should follow his steps. 

The highest perfection of man muft consist in 
resembling the human nature of Jesus Christ ; and 
to attempt to soar beyond this perfection, is to lose 
our reason in the maze of mysticism and pantheism. 
As the Son of Oody Christ is the coequal of the 
Father, and therefore infinitely above all created 
excellence ; but as the Son of man, his incarnate 
nature forms the model, pattern, and perfection of 
the image and likeness of God in man. It is thus 
he is ** Emmanuel — God with us." 
: To those who are desirous of consulting the opinions 
of the Fathers on this subject, it may be usefid to 
point out the following references :— -Clement. 1 Coii 
sect. 33; Justin. Mart. Tryph. p. 186, edit. Jebb; 
Euseb. Demonst, Evangel, lib.iv. v.; Athanas. de 
Incartiat. Verb. p. fl6, edit. Par. 1627; Augiistin. 
de Trinitat. lib. x. xi. ; De Civitat. Dei, lib. xi. ; 
Hilar, de Trinitat. lib. v. ; Chrysost. Homil. 8 ; Epi- 
phan. de Imag. Dei ; Tertull. cont. Marc. lib. ii. cap. 9 ; 
Theophilus, lib. ii. p. 129, edit. \G8A\ Petav. Dog. 
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Theolog. torn. Hi. lib. ii. c. 2, p. 157 ; Gregor. Nyssen. 
Orat. 2, de Great. Horn. ; Origen. cont. Cels. lib, vi. 
p. 319^ edit. Spencer. 

For general information concerning the image of 
God in man, see Calvin. Inst. lib. i. c. 15 ; Turretin. 
Inst. Theolog. lib. v. quaest. 10 ; Limborch. Theolog. 
Christ, lib. ii. c. 24 ; Mosheim, Theolog. Dogmat. 
P^grs II. pp. 465 — 506 ; Zuinglii Op. torn i. p. 162 ; 
Gerhardi Doc. Theolog. torn. i. p. 92; Baxter's 
Catholic Theology, book i. sect. 2 ; Method. Theolog. 
Christ. PiEur. I. c. 2. 

As a strong confirmation of the exposition of 
Gen. i. 26, 27, which has been advocated in the 
present work, — that man was made in the image 
and Ukeness of Jesus Christ, — it should be men* 
tioned, that the traditions of the ancient Jewish 
church appear to have closely approximated to this 
interpretation. In the learned writings of Dr. Allix, 
the sentiments of Philo are thus stated on the subject 
of man's creation. 1st, '* That God took his A6yoc» 
or Word, for his feHow-worker." De Opif. pp. 24, 25. 
2Sfy, That man was created after the image of the 
Aoyoc, orWord." De Plant. Noe. p. 199. And "that 
in many of his pieces, he asserts the ^orc? made man, 
and that after the image of the Word was man created ; 
which he shows very largely." AUeg. ii. p. 60 ; De 
Plant. Noe. p. 169 ; AUix^s Judgment of the Jetvisk 
Church against the Unitarians, p. 129. " He makes 
the Word a cooperator with God in the creation of 
man, and says, that God spake these words to him, 
'Let us make man,'^Gen. i. 26. It may be added, 
that he calls the Word the image of God, and makes 
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mm the imi^e <^ ^b ima^;" P;"!^:' 'Dt.Al^x 
proves die same doctrine also from tbe Tsd-gums :^- 
The Jerusalem Targum saith^ •• the Word made tain 
after his image/' P. 186-^206, •* The Wotd of 'Je^; 
h|}vab said, ' The Adorn whom I created is tfie onlj-be- ) 
gotten SOD in the worlds as I am the only-begotten Son 
in the h%hheav»ns.' " P. ^68. See abb lightfoot's H^j "^ 
Hflb. John i. 1 ; Schoettgenii Hor. H^b. p. 078^^821, ' 

ai^^f hii!99ft rov ayyehofp wpeafivrator^ iwc dfi^ityyek&i^ ^ 
\oyoc, Koi 6 KOT elKova &yQpifivoi£, mi) opvv *Ji0f>aiihiipMuyilf^o^ 

pev£Tw.^Philo de Confu9» Img. p« 34U • Edit^ Ififl), 
Consult WiUiui Miscellanea Sa^a^ voLii,:pJ 9S; i 
where many similar: passages ave eoIlected<&miy.tdie>v 
Taj^gumists and Bobbins, &c. = j -^ ^ •: . 

Note IV, p, 45^ •. . ^- •.--;.:!]:'. 

It may be here, proper to- alltide to a comlndny-bM-^"' 
apparei|tly erroneous opinion,— rthat the Chur^ iiS^ - 
England addresses, hec prayers asid collects to ftih ' 
FatJi^r, (sxidpsivi^ly, as distinguished from the othe^ 
pe^^)^ in the Godhead; whereas it may be shown^ 
that» whenever tbegpnecal expression^ '^ God/' or ** Al* 
mii^yT/Qo^^** 13 nsed^ unless some limitation be 
exp^^edi we dM)uld .understand the entire God- * 
he^jTHPfttiberi Son, and Holy Spirit. Nay,diatwhett - 
th^tfitleT " Hoawnly Father," or ♦* Father Almighty,^ - 
is iif9e4ir wkhpnt suoh express, limitation, we shob!d - - 
addiresa God in the Birine Unity, not as a disthict^t^r ' ' 
ofBcial peirson subsisting ia the Trinity^' 
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Thus, in the prayer "for all conditions of men/' — 
" O Gody the creator and preserver of all mankind,"—'^ 
the ascription should be interpreted, not as addressed 
exclusively to the Father, but to the entire Deity— « 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. So " Almighty God, 
Father of all mercies,*' should be construed and 
applied to the one and only God. Nor does it inter- 
fere vnth this construction of our Liturgy, that in 
the conclusion of the same prayer, vre commemorate 
the mediation of Christ, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit. The prayer is addressed to God in the 
Divine Unity ; the ascription is given to the several 
persons subsisting in the Godhead. 

The truth of this observation may be illustrated 
from that part of the Communion Service, in which 
we are exhorted " to give most humble and hearty 
thanks to God— the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, for the redemption of the world, by the death 
and passion of our Saviour Christ," &c. The stop 
should be evidently placed after the word " Gx>d," as 
comprehending Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; and 
nc^ as usually pointed, — " God the Father." 

It seems also deducible from the concluding 
** Prayerof St. Chrysostom," which, though apparently 
more especially addressed to Christ, " where two or 
three are gathered together in thy name,** yet speaks 
of our ^* common supplications," as having been 
addressed to " Almighty God ;" from which we may 
infer, that our public worship is addressed to God in 
the Divine Unity, and that even when any one person 
of the Trinity is more especially supplicated, he is still 
adored and worshipped '* in the majesty of the Unity." 

L 
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The same observation will also epplj to that com* 
prehensive prayer which Christ himself hath taught 
us. When we address God as " Our Father whidr 
art in heaven j" we do not invooate the first per- 
son of the Trinity exclusively^ but ^' Almighty Grod, 
our heavenly Father.*' This is deducible from the 
comment which Jesus himself offered on this prayer ; 
'' If ye forgive not men their trespassesi neither will 
yow (not my) heavenly Father^ forgive you your tres- 
passes." The title ''Father" is applied to God, ''in 
the majesty of the Unity." " Have we not all one 
Father ? Hath not one God created us ?" — Mai. ii. 10. 
See Deut. xxxii. 6 ; Psalm Ixviii. 5 ; ciii. 13 1 
Prov. ii. 13; Isa. Ixiii. 16; bdv. 8. The same 
remark will also apjdy to many other texts-^" Be 
ye perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect," &c. 
" We call God ' Father/ '* says Bi^op Latimer, in his 
Sermon on the Lord's Prayer, " because he beareth a 
loving and fatherly heart towards us ; it is a sweet 
word, which pleaseth God much, when it is spoken 
with a faithful heart. This word ' Father' movetk 
God's afiS^ctions in a manner towards us, so that 
hearing the word, ' Father,' he cannot but choose 
to diow himself a fether indeed," &c. 

These observations respecting the ascriptions in 
our public worship, not being addressed to the Father 
eacclosivelyjbut as comprehendii^ the entire Godhead^ 
are c<mfirmed by the invocations of the Litany, and by 
the collects ixx Whit-Sunday, Trinity Sunday, Ascent 
sion-day,&c.andby thegenerallanguageof our Articles 
and Liturgy. 

"That the Father is a proper object of prayer, 
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exclaims ^Bishop Horsley, in his Letters to Priestley, 
^Goi forbid that ever I shotJd not acknowledge! 
4%at he is the proper object in the sense in which you 
seem to make the assertion, in prejudice and exclu* 
sion of the other Persons, Gx>d forbid that ever I 
i^touM Cimcede ! I deny not that there is an honour 
personally due to the Father, — there is also an honour 
j^ersotially due to liie Son, as the Son ; and to the 
8{>irit, as the Spirit. But our knowledge of the 
penional distinctions is so obscure, in comparison of 
our ap^irehension of the general attributes of the God-^ 
head, that it would seem that the divinity (the ro Oe7ov) 
is rather to be generally worshipped in the three' Per- 
sons, jointly and indifferently, than that any distinct 
honours aare to be offered to each separately. Prayer, 
however, for succour against external persecution, 
seems addressed with particular propriety to the Son.** 
-^-Letter xii. sect. 6. 

' But the time has come, when it is essential to vindf* 
cate the right and title of the Son of God to the sceptre 
of nature, no less than to that of grace. Whatever 
might have been the original design of the Apostolic 
0^ Kicene Creeds, in addressing God the Fadiex' as 
" the Maker of heaven and earth,*'* whatever relation 
it inigfat have to some early heretical opinions of 
Marcion or others, these opinions have long since 
been forgotten, and the ascription is now inf ei^r^ted 
by 'many in the br<^adest and most exdusiv^ sense, t& 
the oblivion or denial of that express and iinpoj^taM 

4 

* This clause is one of those which was of later tixnea^.iosertfd, i^. 
the Creed. — Baron on the Creed : Sena. XII. JSee also King pn the 
History of the Apostles' Creed, p. 106. 

L 2 
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doctriiie of the New TestaaDaat--^thaV « '^ by lliiki/' 
(the Sbn) ^^ were all things dreated that are m heave» 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whj^thei* 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities,' or 
powers^ all things were created bj him, and fdr him*^ 
and he is before all things, and by him all:- things 
consist/' J 

Christianity cannot assume its natural nmk audi 
proper station in the heart and mind unless : it* bls^ 
idewed as emanating £ram Him '^ in whom we liyie^ 
and move, and have our beii^." Its praciCieal>iiiflit^ 
Oftceis crippled and curtailed bj thus virtnafiy ex^i 
dbn^g. it from' nature and providemoe* . Pjporiainir 
Christ the careator of man^ the governor of the wotfld^^-^^^ 
and all the wonders of art and nature are pouted tatd 
the Christian treasury. The astronomer will see liim 
in the stars. above; the chemist delve foir him in> the 
eajrth b^ieath. The doubts and murmutB of gedbg^ 
will foe absorbed in' the eonvietioni that" '^by. 'ham 
SAd f(^ him are all thin^.*^ Every science wSi 
become the assistant and handmaid of thedogy.-^-^^^If 
X ascend up into heaven, thou art' there;, if I gd 
dowa to hell, thou art there also; if I take the wings 
of the momii^, and remain in the uttermost pasts of 
tjbie sea,, even there shall thy hand lead me, and tfa^ 
i3gh)t hand.sball hold me." t 

Thitt this is the central point to which all knowledge 
mA. S9ience are converging, — that Christianity^ will 
Sltil^. ajttraet to herself aU which is fiur and exceflent^ 
and wise and good,— •^we have a firm convicdoi^ ■> TH 
hasten this event and issue, let Christ be proclaimed 
the Creator, and man acknowledged his creature^^ 
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IM bis manhood be identified with that of all man- 
kindy aod his divinity will be felt and confessed from 
pale to pple. 

To tbis end, the Unitarian controversy should be 
brought to this single point, and debated not so much 
ill the way of doctrine as oi facty that Christ, in his 
divine nature, was the Creator of man, and in his 
Iraniaii natiure, his Redeemer. These are &€ts which 
shOidd never be disunited or divided from each other | 
wd their point of contact is this, — That the Son of 
Gi(kl' ccieated man in that incarnate image in which 
hi^ should himself appear, in the fulness of time, to 
make am atonement for the sins of the world ; and 
thuft to restore man to his first and original state of 
likeness to himself* 

/ Gonioentrate theaxgument to this practical inquiry, 
^^let'thepomt be tried on this angle i8sue,*^-and'we 
shall come to a clear understanding of the question 
between us. But, whilst we hold back or explain 
Siway this great and fundamental doctrine, that 
Christ is our creator,-— we cannot expect to estitblish 
bis pi?op^ divinity or coequality with the Father. 
Assert that the Saviour of the world was its mak^r, 
ibnd that he is now its upholder and preserver ; you 
have, the unity, harmony, and perfection of truth; 
And then to know, that man was created, not xfiA^ 
^* by him," but "/or him," in his own incarnate ithage 
tod likeness, will terminate the controvet^, withr 
hi&av<en < and earth bearing witness to - CSirisi, d^ - %\v6 
Son of GK)d, and the Son of man. • 
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NoTB v. p. 51. 

Thoiigh it be not essential to our argument to 
adopt this or any other theory concemipg the visit,k 
^umifeatations of Jehovah under the old covenant* 
yet there is so much affinity between the opinion h^ 
alluded to> and that exposition which we now advocate 
respecting the creation of man b; the Son of Go^; 
that it may be expedient to touch on the leaf^l^ 
arguments^ which appear to countenance the sen- 
timent of the primitive diurch, — that Christ was 
the person in and by whom God appeared to v^^fk 
under the Old Testament by the name of Jehovah. , 

Ajodf^stf Though it is positively assertedj. both 
in the Old and New Testaments^ ^' that no man hajtli 
seen God at any time, nor hei^*d his voice,!' — ;it} is 
certain that He who is termed Jehovah in ^he Old Tes- 
tament did frequently assume a visible app^arancp. 
and converse with men. Gen. xxviii. ; Ex« xxiv« ; 
Isa* vi. 1 ; John i. 18 ; v. 37 ; 1 Tim. vi. IQ ; 
Heb. xi. 27. 

Secondly i The same inference appears to result from 
the frequent mention of " the Word of the Lord,** 
w;hich is often used personally in the Old Testamenti 
and supposed to answer to the Logos of St. John, and 
tbe];^£)reto denote the divinity of the Second Person 
. of the Trinity. John i. 1 — S, 14. Compare Bey. 
xix* 12; Heb. ii. 14. , . 

rThjMijf^ It is evident, that the term Jehovah jn 
the Old Testament, is frequently a|)plied to Christ; ^n 
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the' New. See Isa. xl. 3 ; Matt iii, S ; Isa. vu 1 ; 
JTohn zii. 41. 

Fourthly^ It is thought, whai our Saviour say9« 
'* Before Abraham was / am/' that he alludes to the 
Jehovah, who appeared unto Moses, Exod, iii* 14* 
The same consequence is deduced from the dedara* 
tion of Stephen, who affirms of Christ, '^that he was 
with the church in the wilderness :" whilst St. Paul 
says, ** that rock was Christ ;" and that they tempted 
Christ in the desert. 1 Cor. x. 4 — 9. It may be 
thought also to be countenanced by our Saviour^s 
aiisertion of Abraham,—'* he rejoiced to, see my day ; 
he saw it and was glad." Compare Gen. xxii. 14—19, 
with what St. Paul declares, Gal. iii. 11 — 16, that 
(lie gospel was preached unto Abraham. 

Such are the arguments on which this doctrine, so 
generally received by the primitive church, ha^ be^n 
thought to depend. But, if that theory of man's 
origin and creation which we have advocated .be 
admitted as scriptural and correct, this doctrine may 
be hereafter supported by still more powerful, evi- 
dence, and freed from all tendency towards Arian 
opinions. 

AnA^Jirzty On the admission that Christ was the 
creator, and that he created man according to his own 
incarnate image, he becomes necessarily the pre- 
server and governor of his own creation ; but it is 
evident, from the whole tenour of the Old Testament, 
that the same God who created the heavens and i3ie 
earth, was the God of Abraham, Isaac, and JaecA>« 
See Exod. xx. 2, 11; Isa. xlv. 11; H. IS, &c.; 
liv. 5; Ps. xxxiii. 6; clvi. 5, 6; clvii. &c. 
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SetoMy; The same conolttifiott^ wfll foUovr. fsM^ 
those passages in the New Testament, as cited from 
the Old, in which the wodD-of-^ereatian cb^dir^edy 
ascribed to the Son of God. Thus, if St. Paol ieVt 
himself authorized to apply the words ofithe P^ahnist, 
" Thou Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the Amndi^ 
tions of &e earth," &c« immediately tto Qirist; it is 
plain, that every otiier passage in the Old Testament; 
which speaks of God as the maker of the woddt mi|fit 
also be equally applicable to the Fbunderof Aegospek 
, Thirdly y This inference la much strengthen^ >by 
those numerous passages of the Old Testament^'Ja 
which the work of redemption is ascribed to die 
Greater of man — the God of Abraham, JsMieyfttnd 
Jacob. " Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel; 
9nd his Redeemer y the Lord of Hosts,'* &e»v lisa. 
xKv. 6. ** I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One t)f 
Israel, thy Saviour*** Isa. xliii. 3—6; xli. 14s; 
Mx. 20* It is confirmed abo by many other 
passages, which speak of Jehovah as the judye of man. 
Gen. xviii. 25; Ps. Iviii. II ; xdv. 2, &c» Indeed, 
whoever will compare the language oi the Old Tes« 
tament, in speaking of the Divine attributes, and more 
especially of the kindness, long-suffering, and for- 
bearance of the Holy One of Israel towards his pecu- 
Uar people, wSl fiiid no. difficulty in nndeistending 
such expressions in connexion with the language of 
the New Testament, as referring to the 'mediatorial 
office and character of Christ. — But periiaps the 
gmeral strength of the argument may he.best.ewced 
by the colktion of some striking coincidences betweav 
the Old and New Covenants. 
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r ' Jehovali your OtjA ii £#r<f of 

'11^' Lord of Holftts Is tbe 
nSmg^ rfGkiif^^V%. wy» 10. 

■ Belsfaazzar lifted up himself 
aigfdpist the -Zorcl tf Meopou^^ 
Paq. ▼. 28. 

^ JdioviAi Is .fxaited' vm ktqd 
akone a%— >! Cbron. xxix. Ih 

'^^ovtfh sbaH feign ybr cner 
4s^ #Mf.v-£0U)d4 xy. 18. 



"'"nuBLiiamc #f -the fjord of Uosta 
is t))e.in^A4y G^oti-r-Jer. kx, 1L 

' I' (JeHovah) appeared by t^e 
Q^ine or Irfd 4^iwijirft/y,^£xod. 
vi. 2, 3. 

I (Jehovab) <^mtge nttt^-Mal. 
iu. 6. Tbou my God art the samef 
aiid thy years bave no end. — 
fs, di. 24, 37. 



' TUiet given to CkHa ^ the 
Christian Scripturet. 

I (Jesus) am the First and <ft# 
IduL^Rey. I a— 17. 

Tbe Lamb is Lord 4 Lords^-^ 
Rey« xviL li. 

Jobn went before the faee of 
the Mghest Luke u 7(k 

Jesus Christ is^ ^ Lord df 
Giary.— James ii. 1 { 1 Cor^ ii 8« 

The second man is the' Lord 
from. Homte^rrl Cor« x«. 42» J - 



Christ iaiA9 As«J ff* aH ^imfr 
pality and power.— Col. ii.lO* , 

Unto the Son bd saitb, Thf . 
throne, O Godfis/or^twr m^dfoer^ 
— Heb. i. 8, &c. 

Tbe nama of the Child is tho 
mighty God, — Isa. ix. 6. 

I tbe Lord am th$ dimightifi 
— Bev.i.8, 11, 18. , . 



Do ^ot I (Jehotab) fill heaven 
and earth ?-*^ec. xxiii. 24. 

* 'Tb All platres where I (Jehorab) 
nmnrd* tay same, I will eome unto 
thee and I will bless thee.^ 
Exod. XX. 24. 



The heavens and the.earth shall 
be changed^ but thou (the Son) 
art the same, — Heb. x. 12. Jesus 
Christ the tame yes^day^^ M-di^jl 
and. for ever.. — Heb. xiiit 3. . . 

Ghrift is He who filM» .alb ill 
all— Ephes. U.23t ., ^ . ^, 

* Where two or th^teJaftf-gai^ 
thwed tog9^bec jf) my Raine, tfiece^' 
am I (Jesus) in the.midst of them, 
' — Matt X via 20. -' ' * '■■'' 
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Jehofah is a God of knowledge. Wo no Miro that thou (Jesot) 

•— 1 Sam. ii. 5« knowest all tbingai^ohn xiv; 30. 

I (Jehovah) search the heart, I, the Son of God, am He whieh 

I try the reins.— Jer. xvii. 10^ searcheth the r^os and the 

1 Kings viii. 39. hearts.— Rev. ii. 18, 23. 

Compare 1 Chron. xzix. 10, &c. With Rev. v* 2» 14. 



The above passages are taken from the well4cnown 
Plea for the Divinity of Jesus Christ," by Robinson. 
They were adduced by that author to prove the pre* 
existence and divinity of Christ, but are equally 
applicable to the point now under consideration ; viz. 
That Jehovah and Jesus are to be considered essen- 
tially the one and same — *' perfect God, and perfect 
Man.'* 

"Were we called upon to select any part of the Old 
Testament, as exhibiting at one view the scope atid 
volume of our argument, I would fix on Zechariah, 
chap. xii. "The burden of the Word of the 
Lord for Israel: Thus saith the Lord (Jehovah), 
which stretcheth forth the heavens^ and layeih the 
foundation of the earthy andformeth the spirit of man 
within him,** ver. 1. It then proceeds to describe the 
fiiture destruction of Jerusalem, and thus commemo- 
rates the era of the gospel, and the events of the 
crucifixion : *^ I will pour upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of 
grace and supplication ; and they shall look lipon me 
whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for 
him as one moumeth for his only son," &c. ver. 10. 
See John xix. 37. Here Christ is clearly shown to 
be Jehovah, the creator of heaven and earth, and 
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die <armtor of mm. It is to Urn sozipttire St* John 
Infers in the Re?eIatioU : " Behold, He cometb with 
doudij and eveiy eye shall see him, and they alto 
whieh fierced him, and ell kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him. Amen. I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which 
is, and which was, and which is to come,— the 
Almighty." 

I];i thus ascribing the creation to the immediate 
person of the Son of God, we are also fully supported 
by the express declarations of the New Testament ; 
and it is safer to abide by these plain declarations, 
than to venture into any metaphysical speculations. 
We have therefore avoided aU allusions to ante-mun- 
dane councils, to the divine paternity and procession, 
or to the eternal generation of the Son. Let it suf- 
fice that we begin with the opening declaration of 
Scripture, and that w^ can interpret this declaration 
according to the words of the Psalmist, and their 
l^pplication by St. Paul : '^ Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands," &c. 

But in thus attributing, the creation to the Son, let 
it be remembered that we ascribe it to him officially , 
not to the exclusion of the Father, or of the Holy 
Spirit, but in virtue of his eternal union and coequality. 
His office as Creator of man appears essentially con- 
nected with his office as Redeemer, and the basis of that 
mediatorship which constitutes the peculiar character 
of the second Person in the ever-blessed Trinity^. 

It is no scriptural objection to this interpretation of 
Scripture, that it does not accord with the doctrinal apd 
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philosophic speculations of the Fathers* Their opi- 
nions are thua repxesented by Yossius : — ** Ceterum sic 
creatio Trinitati tribuenda est, ut interea seinretur 
ordo ac modus in operando ; nam Pater creat ^ se per 
EiUum et Spiritum Sanctum ; Filius a Patre per Spifir 
turn Sanctum ; at Spiritus a Patre et Filio immediate 
creat. . Hoc voluit Basilius, lib. de Sjdritu Saneto, cap« 
xvi. p* 261. Edit. Basil. 1552. nptHcaropKruci atrtm 
riv yfvo/ulvftfv 6 var^pj v S^fUJOvpylKn,o.mQ^, ^ 

TtKuktTiKn TO vvAffjoL. Uudc Uquet in symbcdQ et, 
iieriptnria.pas8im pairi creationem tribui, npa opposite 
aed distincte. duanquam non solum attendi vi^e- 
tuTy quod Pater sit principium Deitatisj sed etiani 
q^ood creatio sit principium rerum* ConTieniepiiisame 
efivim principium rerum tribuitur prinoq>io Deitatis.'.* 
Thetet Theologica, p. 5. Edit. Kdg. Com, 1658. 

Itk oonflrmation of this representation of the thepr 
logy of the Christian Fathers^ we may adduce the 
following passage from Theophilus: — "Ex^^^v ovv & 
Ocos • rov iavTov X6yov ivStad^rov \v roXi iSouf 
&w\(Sr/x^^^f 6Y«v^<ytv avrdw fiera rflf eavrov aoiptai 
fj^fHV^ifiBVQi «/>o riv * SkuxVf rourov. tov Xcjyou. tct\pi 
vrnxvpyovTUfV vir* airov yBytvtifUvu)Vf kcu Si avrov m 
iravra ir€irot^iC5V, avroi Myfrat apxn on apxH icai 
ifup^6ei rravru^v ; rStv SC avrov ^ESrifuovpynidvwv. Ad 
Antolgcumi Ub, ii.p. 81. Edit. 1684. And also the 
Rowing' e3gpression of Tertullian, — " Primogenitus, 
ut ante omnia genitus; et Unigenitus« uit solus ex 
Deo genitus^ praprie de vulod cordis ipHttsJ'* — Adv. 

.'We do not feel it necessaary either to support or 
confute-suehiipeculations; they seem the oiB&pring of 
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a curious and disputatious philosophy, rather than 
deductions from any known doctrines or discoveries 
of revelation. Periiaps the only text which could 
be partially pleaded in their defence is, 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
" To us there is but one God the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we in him ; and one Lord Jesuft 
Christ, }yy whom are all things, and we hy him.** — 
Tet, on the most serious and attentive consideration, 
this text does not appear to militate against that inter- 
pretation which is here advocated, but on the contrary, 
to assert that man was made by the Son — *^ «rdby Him.** 
To admit of any official inequality between the 
Father and the Son, in the work of creation, ap^pea^ 
fundamentally subversive of the proper divinity 
of Christ. We therefore decidedly object to A\ 
such phraseology as **principium Deitatis," Xtfyoc 
IvScaOcroC) Xoyoc itpo^opiK^gy &c., and to all distinc- 
tions of primary, productive, or perfective causa-- 
tion amongst the Persons of the Trinity, " In this' 
Trinity none is afore or after other, none is greater 
or less than another." We believe that ** bur Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Sbn of God," created the world iir 
his dimne nature, and therefore "was equal to the 
Father, as touching his Godhead ;" and that he rfe- 
deemed the world in his human nature, and "waar 
inferior to the Father as touching his manhood." 

In thus candidly stating what appears the most^ 
natural and scriptural exposition of the fijhst chit^^ 
ter of Genesis, it is probable that we may giiM 
offence to some who have been accustomed to'eshV 
AAet it as a Trinitarian dialogue atfd discoturise, 
which ticiually took place in Paradise f at th^ eredlim 
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of the world. Of sucb an exposition the difficulties 
appear insuperable, inasmuch as it is never thuj 
explained or referred to in any part of the Old or 
New Testaments. Nor do I find that the earliest 
fathers thus attempted to expound it. See Clement, 
1 Cor. cap. 30 ; Hennas, lib. i. c. 3 ; Barnabas, c. v. 
The following passage of Theophilus is so much to the 
point, that I may be allowed to transcribe it: — 
'Epccc ovw fioi' av 0j)c Toy 0€ov ev tow^ fitl ieiy \tap€l<TBai^ koI 
wwc yyy \iyeic avroy ky rf irapa^eler^i TrepivaTtly ; &kov£ 5 
^ri/jr 6 fjiky Oeog kcu Trarrjp rwv 8\ufy axwprjrdc effri, Kol 
ey TOTTf oh^ evplffKETCU^ oh yap ktrn tovoq riJQ KaTawa{f(T€U)c 
avTOv* 6 ^e \6yog ahroVy Si ub ra Trayra iretrolriKe, hfvafuc wv 
icai trot^a ahrovy hyaXayL^yiayTO Tpotrtavoy rov irarpoQ ical Kvplov 
TiSy 8\u>Vf avTOQ •jrapeylverd) us roy TopaZiiffoy \v trpocrwv^ 
rov deovy Kal oi/i/Xft rf 'A^a/i. Kal yap ahr^ if deia ypcu^^. 
hZamcei ^/lac r6y 'A2d/i Xiyoyra^ rrJQ <^iav^c etxriKoiyau ^W»i) 
Se t( 6XK6 Itrriy, AXX' 1j 6 Xoyoc 6 rov Oeovy Sq ccrri ical vlbc 

ahrov ; Ad Autoh/c. lib. ii. p. 128. "You will reply,— 
You have already affirmed, that God cannot be limited 
by place; how then can you now say, that he walked 
in Paradise ? Listen to my answer : The God and 
Father of the imiverse is incomprehensible, and is not 
circumscribed by place, for there is no place in which 
he remains ; but his Word, by whom he made all 
things, being his power and vmdom, assuming the 
person of the Father and Lord of all things, it was he 
who came into Paradise in the person of God, and 
conversed with Adam. For the Sacred Scripture 
informs us that Adam said, I have Heard his voice. 
But what else could be this voice, than that Word of 
God, who is his Son ?" 
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Such is the strange mixture of truth and error 
which we meet with in these ancient expositors of 
Scripture. In their hearts they probahlj meant to 
he scriptural and orthodox, but their metaphysics 
led them to the verge of Arianism. To avoid their 
errors, and to maintain the perfect divinity and co- 
equality of the Son, we should henceforth acknow- 
ledge him the Creator of man, as really and truly 
we now acknowledge him our Redeemer. 

The defence which Bishop Bull has made for the 
orthodoxy of the Ante-Nicene fathers, does not 
appear to be scriptural or satisfactory. With the 
most extensive and profound erudition, he collects 
their testimonies, and shows that they generally 
acknowledged the preexistence, consubstantiality, 
ai;id coeternity of the Son of God. Yet he admits 
they allowed of a subordination in order, though not 
in nature; and by l^is admission, as it appears to me, 
he has virtually destroyed his general argument. 

The consequence of this presumed subordination 
of the Son to the Father, pervades their whole theo- 
logy respecting the creation ; and in fact degrades him 
to the rank of an agent, fulfilh'ng the commands of 
a superior. It is on this account that I have felt it 
my duty to appeal from their authority to the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

It was the genius of former times to make general 
attacks or general defences of *' that shoaL of writers, 
which the great drag-net of time hath enclosed and 
brou^t down to us, under the name of Fathers^*' 
(^fFafburten). And accordingly. Bishop Bull has 
taken up their defence as if he held a general retainer, 
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on their behalf. Hence he attempts to apolopze for 
their most unscriptural distinctions and expressions, by 
interpreting them according to this notion of some official 
subordination between the Father and the Son. Butif 
the notion of subordination be in itself unscriptural 
and incorrect^ it cannot be appealed to as a test of 
orthodoxy ; and such is the issue on which, the question 
should now be tried and determined by Protestants. 
'The &ith of the earlier Fathers appears to havb 
been doctrinally sound, but their mode of defending 
and explaining it to have been unscriptura^ a^ 
ertoneous. 

To those who are desirous of inquiring .into ,the 
sentiments of the primitive church on this important 
subject, the works of Allix, Pearson, Bull, and Horsley, 
will form the safest guides. The letters of Ben 
Mordecai (H. Taylor) are full of curipus erudition, 
but are tainted with the Arian doctrine. See alao 
Doddridge's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 158. Edit. 1799; 
and Lowman*s Tracts. — ** Primaevi Patres, apparitiones 
illas Dei, quae viris Sanctis olim factae fuerunt; omnQs 
ad olKOvo/jLtav sive dispensationem salutis huihauas 
referebant ; quam dispensationem, non tum primum 
cum in carne veniret, sed ab ipso primi hominis lapsu 
suscepisse Dei Filium existlraarunt," &c. — Bull, 
f. 466. - ' 

Note VI. p. 55. 

' It is with much pleasure I refer to the authon^ 
of ail eminent medical professor of the present day, 
who has united, in a remarkable degree, the meta- 
physician and physiologist with the Christian monitor. 
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I need scarcely mention the name of Abercrombie. 
His essays on the intellectual and moral powers of 
man are equally creditable to his head and heart. 
His philosophical principles are evidently drawn from 
^the i^chool of Reid — an author to whose writings the 
student of intellectual science may be always safely 
referred. The '* Researches of Dr. Prichard into the 
'physical History of Man" may also be mentioned, as 
worthy of much attention. It is a full and satisfeiO" 
^ry, though undesignedi refutation of the Lectures of 
Mr. Laurence oh physiology, and of the phrenological 
ions of Mr. Combe. 

It is fortunate that the study of moral and meta- 
physical philosophy, in their union with medical 
"^ience, should have been thus rescued from those 
who were perverting it to materialism and infidelity. 
'£^cour/lged by such examples, we may hope that 
tj^^s^ pursuits will hereafter more than compensate 
for any past injuries, which they may have acci* 
dentally occasioned to religion, by tliQ peculiar beqe* 
fits they are calculated to confer on the evidences and 
discoveries of Revelation. 

How much would the study of anatomy be raised 
f^id elevated, if associated with that view of man's 
origin and creation which is here advocated — how 
much woidd it tend to exalt and purify a pursuit, 
which has so often been perverted to scepticism of 
mind and sensuality of conduct ! The examples of 
Boerhaave and Haller, not to mention others, ace 
sufficient evidence, that the highest attainments in 
medical science may be conjoined with the pro- 
foundest submission and attachment to Christianity. 
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Note VI L p. 55. 

• « 

V 

m » 

'* Theology^' says Archbishop Whately, in his 
Preface to the " Elements of Logic," " not beir^g a 
science y admits of infinite degrees of proficiency^ — from 
that which is within the reach of a child, up to the" 
highest that is attainable by the most exalted genius; 
every one of which degrees is inestimably valuable as^ 
far as it goes* If any one understands the Churcli. 
Catechism, or even half of it^ be knows something of 
divinitt/, and that something is incalculably preferable 
to nothing. But it is not so with a science. Oaq 
wlip does not understand the principles of Euclid'i^.. 
Demonstrations, whatever number of questions apj^. 
answers he may learn by rote, knows absolutely- 
nothing of geometry : unless be attain this point, ^^ 
his labour is utterly lost — worse than lost, perhaps — if 
he is led to believe that he has learnt something of c^ 
science, when, in truth, he has not. And the sai?)e 
is the case with logic, or any other science. It daes 
not admit of such various degrees as a knowledge of, 
r^/on.' — Pp. 16; 17. ' .^ 

It is unfortunate that, in the preface to a work pro- 
fessedly treating upon logic, we should meet, with 
such a striking example of illogical reasoning. He^e we . 
have t^ree different terms employed to convey the same 
apparent meaning — theology, divinity, and religiqn, , 
Now each of these terms has a separate and distinct sjg[- 
mfication. We say of one, — he is a profound theo:; 
logTan, — of another, he is a sound divine, — and of a 
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third, that he is serious and sincere in his religion. 
We never speak of the science of religion, nor of the 
theology of a child ; but unless theology be a science, 
dl who have hitherto written or treated concerning it 
have been in the grossest error. 

If theology be not a science, it can have no fixed 
principles on which it is built, and then it is reduced 
to a set of loose and unconnected propositions. The 
diild who repeats his Catechism by rote is no theo- 
logian; because he cannot perceive the order and 
connexion of its component parts, and that it forms, 
one harmonious and beautiful system of faith and 
duty. But, when the man is no longer a child, he 
will perceive there is the same harmony and connexion 
subsisting amongst the different articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, as amongst the different propositions of 
Buclidi allowing of course for the difference between 
demonstrative and moral or probable truth. 

Should we admit the force of the Archbishop's rea- 
wbaaihg, neither morals nor jurisprudence could de- 
serve the name of science. There coidd then be no 
science but such as is built on strict demonstration ; 
alid, consequently, the whole of the mixed sciences — 
astronomy, chemistry, natural philosophy, &c. — must 
be altogether expunged from the list. 

In the present state of intellectual knowledge, it. is 
diiSBcult to conceive any thing more prejudicial to the 
evidence or the influence of Christianity, than a sug- 
gesticm which would exalt the art of logic, into a^ 
science, and degrade the science of tb^plogy to ^^ ' 
art. But that theology really possesses the rank and 
dignity of science, will, I trust, be evident even from 
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the present imperfect attempt to illustrate the scrip* 
ttiral record of the origin and creation of man. To 
evidence the truth of this exposition, we have eom^ 
pared it with all the known and acknowledged facU 
and doctrines of Revelation. If it can abide this 
ordeal, it muist be considered as one of the elementary 
principles of scientific theology : if not, it shoiild be 
rejected as false and spurious. — Such is the only test 
of a scientific principle ; and if theology were not k 
science, this proposition could not have been sub-r 
jected to such a scrutiny, ^ > 

It may be proper to observe, that throughout this 
inquiry we have adhered to the customary and ifsu^ 
acceptation of the words ** image and likeness,^ as 
denoting some real and existing resemblance betwecfn 
the Creator and the creature. Notwithstandihg- all 
that has been written by Dr. Whately rejecting 
" the confusion of thought and endless logomachy^ 
which may spring from an inattention to the ainU- 
guity of the words -sameness,*** &c. {Elements of 
Logic, page S06, Note), we are still of opinion that 
sameness of relations arises from sameness of pi'^ 
perties, similarity of relations from similarity of 
properties ; and that all such relations result from 
sameness or similarity, in the subjects to which th^ 
respectively belong. 

To recur to the illustration adduced by Dir. 
Whately — " When any two persons may be said to 
have the sarne quality, accident, &c., what we pfedt- 
cate of them is evidently a certain resemblance, and 
nothing else. One man, e, g. does not feel anoth^s 
sickness, but they are said to have the saUM d!seks6. 
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if .tl*ey , are, pr^eUely similar in respect of their ail- 
j^nta," &c* (Page 266.) Now, this is clearly a 
very partial, and erroneous statement of the fact. 
If any disease be infectious^ it plainly arises from 
.some samepess or similarity in the cause and nature 
.of that disease. When thousands were dying of 
the plague, in Athens or London, was it not the 
Jame disease which attacked them all ? Were not the 
^causes* the effects, the symptoms, &c. as much the 
mme^ as can be predicated of any cause or effect 
which is diffused amongst many individuals ? 

To avoid the errors and absurdities of ** Realbm/' 
itjs npt; necessary to fall into the far more dangerous 
P^rvQ^. ojf ** NQjninalism*" True it is, that general 
f.t^m9* such as '* health aild sickness,** &c. have no 
,p;eal,Qr .^is^t^rnal e^tence, independently of ourcon- 
cqptlpA^.. But theJbuQi^ mind is formed and adapted 
^9 ,^Uffh conceptipns ; and no ideas of science or reli- 
gion. jQoyld be entertained without the capacity of 
,f(»paaing such general ideas. They are founded on 
,the ]^eal and existing relations of things, and const!- 
,]tute part of that " image and likeness*' in which we 
1 were originally created. 

,.,. It is. the theory of the Concept ualist, equally 

remote from the atheism of the Nominalist and the 

pantheism of the Realist, which, as Dr, T.. Brown has 

pbserved, is the only one worthy of our assent.—" If 

. Qux mind be capable of feeling resemblance, it must 

b|3. capable of general notions, which are nothing more 

;th^n y^ri^ties of this very feeling; for we surely 

.qannot perceive objects to resemble eacTi other, 

witli.9!Ut 'perceiving them to resemble eacb other in 
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^ertadii respeets, rather than m odien ; and tUs very 
liotiOtt of tii6 respects in which they are suafdlar, is stfl 
that is meant by the general relative feeling/'* 
- The error of Realism consists in the befief of the 
substantial reality of genera and spedes, as distinct 
tad independent entities. The error of NominaSism 
consists in the denial of all universals, except Hat 
general names or terms under which the partiouiavs 
are tanked. But the tmth of Conceptualism consists 
in steering between this Scylla and Chaiy bdis of 
speculative science. It asserts that the human mind 
is capable of generalizing such particulars, and of 
forming them into one common idea. Thus, (hough 
there be no external entity corresponding to our 
g^eral notion of * man,* and distinct &om indivi'^ 
duals, or from our own thoughts and conceptions, yc^t 
our mind has been rendered capable of perceiving 
such relations of similarity amongst individuals^ ^ 
enables us to collect them under one common name ; 
Which name imports a general conception of ** man,'^ 
e!xisting in our minds. Herein consists the theory 
of the Conceptualist.^-That it accords with thef 
principles of natural and revealed theolc^, with 
the language of the Scriptures, and with the feel- 
ings and expressions of mankind concerning the 
Divine attributes, is too evident to require any 
discussion. 

•'Nothing remains," as Mr. Whewell remarks, *' but 
ilkt the Oreator,— who, for purposes that even we con^ 
ceiive to be wise and good, has impressed upon hiati 

0Sw tbe H Fliibtophy of the Huvao Mind." Leo. xM. asd sUttitJ 
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$ha du^sitbn to Ipok up to Him for 8uppoirt^ Snc 
ad^noemmt,^ for such hiqppmeM a» is leooncibib^ 
vnth holmess; the tmidency to believe Him to be the 
umoa of all perfectiooj the highest point of all iatel- 
lectual and moral excellence, — ^is in reality audi a 
guaardiAn end judge, such a good and wise and perfoot 
Jaeing^as We thus irreaistibl j conceive Him. It would 
Hbd^ed be extravagant to assert, that the imagiuatioii 
of the creaturoi itself the work of God, can invent a 
flight' point.of goodness, of justice, of holiness, than 
tba Creatov himself possesses; — that the Sleni4 
JiSii^ from whom our notions of good and tight aoe 
derived, is not himself directed by the rules WbkHk 
Uke^ notions imply." (Page 379.) " We conceive thai 
t^ laws by which God governs his moral creaturesj 
je»de in his mind with that kind of generality, M*at- 
ever it be, of which such laws are <!apable,'* &c« — 
^idgewater Treatise^ p. 375. 

^If th^re be any truth in that theory of man 
which is now subnutted to the attention not only of 
the divine, but of the moralist and metaphys}eian> 
it -may tend to bring down these abstractions from 
heaven to earth, and to fix andaa»gntiiieir " local habi*' 
tation " in the human breast* By referrii^ the nature 
of man to the incumaU rather than to the imtisibki 
Peity, we have all these *^ treasures of vrisdom and 
knowledge" exemplified in the person and oharaeter 
Q^ JTeeus Ooj^i — '' the inu^e of the invisible God.** 
The '^eternal relations" of Clarke and Cudworth 
2ffp thus rendered plain and intelligible, to the . IhW* 
blest understanding. The mysticism of Plato is ex- 
chaaged for the simplicity of the Gospel ; atid we w^blj 
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bboured flo danly and distaiiCty 1» ahAddWj b«f ^i^ilfaii^ 
to the attributes ^ tiie abstract imd ineiM^^cMd 
Diyinity. - -- 

' As aa evidence how much the vrnfixtg^ d^eai-&i 
some emment devotkmal ChristiBiis hftve- sufiSM^ 
from a prefereAce of the theism of natute -to -thfll df 
grace, I would instance " The Living' Temlj^W* of 
Mr. Howe, a work of leamfiigy genius, atid^ pilrlj^ 
yet where reason and good sense are oiticn l^litviU 
l«{>tii]!e and amaze, by the vain atMilpt td'W 
•oeiate human nature vrith the ineffitMe^ ixscMsipt^ 
iiensH>le| and abstract Drily : <» 



*' ExpertQs Tacuum Ovdaliis aem, 
Pennis i|od hommi datis." 
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Note VIIL p. 56. 
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Whoever has the curiosity to consult such pass^^ 
may find themin abundance amongst the vmdngs of our 
elder English divines, piEurticularly in Jeremy Taylor, 
Barrow, Cudworth, Wollaston, Baxter, Howe, Leigh*- 
ton, and Henry More. The following extract from 
tis& laBt^mienitkoned author is «o appropriate, that its 
ritation can requize no apciogj >^. 

'^ What dais image of Gbd is, Plato, who was 
aequainted with these Mosaioal writii^ (as die holy 
Stbtherg of the chmrch have so genemlly t^ %ii)i 
plainly expresses in these words — ' Ofudwtrit- U''^^^ 
kaX'Hidiaif 'y^rMoi fterct fpop^vsti^^^-JPo he- like Unto 
13^' U' tm be^ jHsi; Aoiy upd laiie^ Like that»of 
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tbe A#!Oli|le; tO: the CkAoammi 'AmA hava put on 
t]ie-90vf Bum».wbk^iiHraBu9wed i& knowledge of Hisi 
wbo oq^i^ted hini.* And that nore full paasage in t^ 
fourth of Ephesians : * And that you put on the aeir 
^fea^^ vdiiohis <sreated ia ri^teousnass and true holi- 
iM9Af Tbfix^ are all the three mesibera of that 
lliviiie inMiger'*faBK>vledge, righteousneas, and hdineta^ 
Vrwhkh are mentkned in the foregoing deecription a[ 
£lat«il aii i£ Plato had been pre^instructed by tnen^of 
Ae^iamerapirit with the Apostle, 
. i f* f,T)»txue and perfect man/ — Plotinua calls thai 
OivsUK^ pdndple in us top aXfiStrop awepmwotft the trm 
man* The rest is ihe brutieh fia^rtf,-*-the 70 Xitmrmiik 
Kok ei|pc6^c«" — Mare's Defence of the Moral Cal>bala, 
page S04. Edit. 1638. For many simHar passages, 
see Notes and Illustrations to '*The Connexion of 
Niatural and Revealed Theology;** the Annotations 
of Grotius on the New ^Testament, of Gataker on 
Marcus Antcminus, and More*s ** Enchiridion Ethi* 
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No*rE IX. p. 57. ' 

The fdkwing extracts from Paaeal are so iniii]i8i4 
cally valuable, so illustrative of this particiilar obser« 
vation^ and so much connected yriA the geoerfitSG^po 
atid defligncf the present work, diat no apolo^ pern 
>a.required &r introducing them to the attention of 
iheTeader:— 

' *S No rdjgianj except the Christi«En> haa treated 
Inan. as at once the m6at exc^^ntof viaiblecceatijb!#» 
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and yet the most misenible. Some^ apprehending 
the reality of his excellence^ have censored as mean 
and unworthy the low opinion wluch men naturally 
entertain of their present condition. Others^ con- 
scious of the unhappy effects of his baseness and 
miseryi have exposed as ridiculous and vain those 
notions of grandeur which are no less natural to men/' 

'* It is necessary that the whole current of things 
should bear a reference to the establishment and granr. 
deur of religion — that there should be implanted in 
men sentiments agreeable to its precepts — in a word, 
that it should be so visibly die great object and centre 
towards which all things tend, that whoever under- 
stands its principles may be thence enabled to give 
an account of human nature in particular^ and of the 
whole state and order of the world." 

" The greatness and misery of man being alike 
conspicuous, it is necessary the true religion should, 
declare that he contains some noble pnudple of 
greatness, and some profound source of misary. 
For true reUgion cannot otherwise answer its cha- 
racter than by searching our nature to its origin,, 
so as perfectly to comprehend all that is either great 
or miserable in man, together with the reason of 
the one and the other." 

NoT£ X. p. 68. 

In this remark on Bishop Butler's " Analogy,** I 
refer more particularly to that profound observation 
of Origen on which he has professedly built his whofe 
work, viz. — ** That he who believes the Scriptur^ to 
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have proceeded from the Author of nature, may well 
expect to find the same sort of difiiculties in it, as are 
found in the constitution of nature/'— (Introduction, 
page 5.) To appreciate the exact force and meaning 
of this observation, it is necessary to discover, if pos- 
sible, who is here meant by the " Author of nature.** 

By consulting the sixth book of his work against 
Celsus (pp. 308 and 317, Edit. Spencer), we learn 
that Origen attributed the creation of the world to the 
immediate agency of the Logos ; and that though his 
Platonic prejudices prevented him from acknowledg- 
ing the coequality of the Father and the Son, yet 
that he assigned the work of creation to the latter, 
whilst he ascribed its plan and design to the former : 
Tov fiiy Tpoffe\&c ^fitovpyov ctvai rdv vidy tov Qeou Aoyor, 
KoX iftnrepel aWovpyov rdv K6fffwVf — tov ie iraripa tov ASyov, rf 
irpo<fT(Ta\iv€u rf vif iavrov \6y^ iroc^crai Toy KSfffioVf fivai 
rpdriac ^fiievpy6y. (P. 817.) See many other passages 
dted by Bishop Bull. Defen.Fid. Nicen. p. 171.» 

In estimating therefore the force of this obser- 
vation of Origen, it is plain that, after allowing for 
his Platonic sentiments, we must interpret his lan- 
guage v^th a conjoint reference to the Father and the 
Son ; and that, though by the " Creator of the world" 
he might more sublimely and remotely denote the 
Father, yet he admitted that the Son, the Logos, was 
the immediate and official agent. 

But leaving Origen and his errors (for such I must 
esteem them, after all that Bishop Bull has oifered in 

* It jw profper to observe, howeyer, that this, and many similar 
passages from Origen, are attempted to be vin^ioated by Bishop 
Bull from the charge of Arianism, p. 458. 
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%hea de£»ioe}» if we affirm mtib Su Johi^ tbat ^* the 
WfixA was in the b^;miiing with Godj and was God; 
iind thai without him was not any thing ifiade th^Bj/t 
yurw made'*— ^oc if^ with St, Paal, we can£BSS that " hjr 
him all thin^i were created" — we shaU. at once i^ect 
eveiy amh^itj of thought and language, afid ac- 
knowledge Christ hk his Divine nature the Creator 
of man, and in his incarnate nature his Redeemer* 

Hence arises the natural inference and cproIbry,-<^ 
that the Son of God created man according to that 
ineamate image and likeness in which in the fidr 
pess of time he should himself appear | and we saj 
that, hy this inference, the entire afgumwt of 
*[ the Analogy*' becomes &r more s^ct, and pawerfi4> 
and pertinent, than it has been hitherto generally 
considered* 

. According 4e the ordinaiy and received i^terpi^tar- 
tiim* that man was credited in the image, not pf the 
incamikte, but imvuible Deity, we compare the proc^ 
of red^uption with that of nature and pronidence; 
and we find that the same or similar difficulties exist 
in both. But, on the admission that Christ was the 
Creator of man, and that he created him according 
to his own incarnate likeness, we shall not only dis- 
cover a balance of d^fficuliutSf but an . agreement of 
coinoidm^es^ The argument is not merely negative^ 
it becomes positive and directs 

The appHcatioB of these remarks may be a^ 
dEardi«r.eacemplified firomsome passages in the Sermons 
>cf tbSa prfxfou3sid prelate : — " Men may speak of the 
f degeneracy and corruption of th^ world accqrdji^gj^ 
the . experience they h^e hsiA of itj; hu4ivh\L93k^ 
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ikature^ eonndefed as tlie Divine workmatiehi])^ ahoiildi 
methittksy be treated as sacred— £or, i& the ' image of 
"God jttiitde he man/ That passion (resentment) fiwm 
whence men take oceasion to rmi into the dreai^yd 
"vices of maEce and revenge — even that passioui as 
Imj^nted in. OUT nature by God, b not only innocent, 
but a generons movement of ndnd* It is in itself, 
and its original^ no more than indignation against 
injnry and vrickedness/' &c« — Setnum on Resmtment. 
{Sbe Mark iii. 5 ; S Cor. vii. 10, 1 L) '* These are 
the absurdities which even men of capadty ran into, 
irhen they have occasion to belie their nattire ; and 
mill petvmely disdabn that * image of 'G^d' which 
^as originally stamped upon it — the traces of which, 
libwever finnt, are plainly discernible on the mind 
of man." — Serm. L on Human Ntxture. (See James iii. 
9, I0«) Heed we suggest how fiur more clear, forcible, 
and appropnate these reflections vnll appear, if osso* 
idated with tfa^t theory of human natutte which is 
associated with the humanity of Jesus Christ t 



Note XI. p. 58# 

The aUtudon which is here made to ^* the Bxi^^ 
water Treatisei^,*' may be exemidified from the open- 
ing of Dr. Front's '^ Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 
Pahctions of Digestion, considered with^ re&renco 
to Natural Theology.*' ** Animals in cold dimateb 
have been provided with a covering eSfar* Men in 
"gtdx cUmates cover themielves with thatfu^; In imfh 
easdsy whatever may hme been the end or ^^>jfict>Ho 
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oae oan deny that the ^eet at least is preeidely tfa^ 
8ame*~the animal and the man are alike pi:K)tected 
from the cold. Now, since the animal did not elothe 
itselfy but must have been clothed by another, it fb^ 
lows that whoever clothed the animal, must have 
known what the man knows, and must have reasoned 
Uke tie mans — that is to say, the dother of the animal 
must have known that the climate in which the animal 
is placed is a cold climate, and that a covering of far 
is one of the best means of warding off the cold. He 
there&re dk>thed his creature in this very appropriate 
material^" &c. 

Now, if this argument of natural theology be con^. 
joined to that theory which is here advanced,'^-viis: 
that Christ was the Creator of man, and that he 
created him according to his own incarnate nature,— 
we shall at once perceive how much more clear, dis- 
tinct, and definite the argument immediately becomes. 
— It then forms another proof and illtistraticai that 
" He knew what was in man,** and that he eompasaioa^ 
ates and sympathizes with all our wants imd necessities. 
It is, in fact, no other than the same argument, whieir 
Jesus, with divine sim^seity, adduces as a ground of 
Christian confidence. " If God so clothe the grass of 
the &sMf &c. shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of littiLe fiuth ?" It is thus the whole argument of 
final causes acquires fresh force and concentration 
firom this theory and exposition of man's or^n and 
nature. ■ ' ' 

In the third book of Mr. Whewell's *' Astronomy 
and Hiysics, considered with reference to Natural 
Theology," the reader will find many illustrated' ' 
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which ar^ strikingly applieftble to that line of argo- 
xpent which has heen adopted in the present work. 
Aa4 as proof of thia obaenration, let me suhmit his 
introductory paragraphi hook iii. chap. 1 : — " Hie 
Ck^eatpr of the phyaical world is the governor of the 
m^oral world," 

" With our views of the moral government of the 
wodd and the religious interests of man, the study of 
material nature is not, and cannot be^ directly and 
closely, connected. But it may be of some service to 
trace in these two lines of reasoning, seemingly so 
remote, a manifest convergence to the same point — a 
demonslxable unity of result. It may be useful to 
shpwtl^ we are thus led, not to two rulers of the 
mivem^, but to one God ; to make it appear that the 
Creator and Preserver of the world is also the 
Governor and Judge of men ; that the Author of the 
laws of nature is also the Author of the law of duty ; 
that He who r^ulates corporeal things by the pro- 
perties of attraction and affinity and assimulating 
power, is the same Being who regulates the actions 
and. conditions of men, by the influence of the feding 
of responsibility, the perception of right and wrong, 
the hope of happiness, the love of good." 
. , " The ccmviction that the Divine attributes which 
we are taught by the study of the material world, 
a^d those which we learn from the contemplation of 
man as a respomable agent, belong to the same Divine ' 
Being, wiQ be forced upon us, if we consider the man*' 
neran which all the parts of tiie universe, the cdr^ 
ppreal and intelleetual, the anisud and moral, are 
(SQXM^cted .^th eaah o&e&, la each of these* ppo^ 
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Titices of creation, we trace refined adaptations 'and 
arrangements which lead us to the Creator and Direc- 
tor of so skilful a system ; but these provinces are so 
intermixed, these different trains of contrivance so 
interwoven, that we cannot, in our thoughts, separate 
the author of one part from the author of another* 
The Creator of the heavens and of the earth, of the 
inorganic and of the organic world, g£ animals and 
of man, of the affections and of the conscience, ap* 
pears inevitably to be one and the same God/* P. 255^ 

The question to be resolved is this, — Whether ^* the 
Creator mid Preserver of the world," ** the Governor 
and Judge of men," ''the Author of the laws of 
natnre,** ** the Author of the law of duty," *^ the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth," — are not 
titles and offices which should be more especiaUy 
ascribed to the Son of God, on the principles of 
Christianity, than left to the impersonal and abstract 
Deity, — in other words, whether they are to be 
interpreted by the theism of revelation, or the tbebm 
of nature ? 

A fine exemplification of the style and manner in 
which the difficulties and defeels of natural thedogy 
are obviated by the doctrines and discoveries o£ the 
gospel, is suggested in the following extract firom Dr. 
Chalm^s' Bridgewater Treatise : '' There is a diffi-^ 
culty in the theism of nature, within the whcde com- 
pass of which no solution can be found* It will at 
least afford a specimen of the way in which the one 
bears upon the other, if we state the method of 
escape from this difficulty, that has been provided in 
the theism of Christianity. The great moral problem^ 
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which under the fonner waits to be resdved, is to find 
acceptance in the mercy of God for those who have 
braved his justice, and done despite to the authority 
of his laws. By the oSexed solution of the New 
Testamehty a channel has been opened up through a 
high mediatorship between God and man, for the 
descent of grace and mercy the most exuberant on a 
guilty world ; and through it the overtures of recon- 
ciliation are extended unto all ; and a sceptre of for- 
giveness — ^but of forgiveness consecrated by the blood 
of a great atonement — has been stretched forth even 
to the most polluted and worthless outcasts of the 
human fionily, and thus the goodness of the Divinity 
obtained its fullest vindication, yet not a goodness at 
the expense of justice/' &c. ** So that instead 
of a conflict and concussion between two essential 
attributes of his nature, a Way has been found, by 
which each has been enhanced to the utmost, and a 
flood of most copious and convincing Ulustration 
has been poured upon both," YoL ii. pp. 398, 399. 
It need scarcely be observed, how much the force of 
this comprehensive reasoning is increased and concen- 
trated by converging its rays on a theory of Creation, 
which is so intimately allied to Redemption. Consult 
also the concluding chapter of Dr. Kidd's treatise 
*' On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Phy- 
sical Condition of Man )" the concluding chapter of 
Dr. Roget, " On Unity of Design :" Vol. ii. 
pp. 635 — 641. It is needless to point out any 
particular passages in Mr. Kirby's treatise, as it 
aboimds with professed illustrations of the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament. See also Paley's 

N 
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" Nataial Theology/' chaps. !i3^2&, on the Peno- 
naHty, Attribtites, Unity and Goodness of the Beitf ; 
and stady them with the conviction that Christ created 
man according to his own incarnate image and Mke* 
ness. Or propose the following queries : '^He that 
made the eye, shall he not see ? He that planted the 
eari shidi he not hear ? He thkt teacheth man know* 
ledge, shall not he know V* (See Chabner9f r6L i. 
p. 40,) — and say, how much more dear, definite, and 
intelligible they appear with reference to the pewer» 
wisdom, and benetrdieAee of Chrbt, ihxa if referred to 
the distract, incorporeal^ and ittpersonal Detty^ Yet 
this remark applies stfll moce strictly to our mtmUai 
emotions. ** That the sight of distress, ibr exutq^le^ 
ahould be followed up 1^ (iompaasion, is aa obvious 
provision of benev(4eiioe,4Uid not of cruelty on the part 
of Him t0ho otiamed 4jmt mortal emuHtuikm^-^Ckat' 
fMr»t rci. L p. 5S.*-^¥esl it is tho pity and beHOf- 
yolence of inewmate Deifjf. See Luke viiL 1^; 
Matt 3T« 96-^\ Heb. iv. 16, &c. 



NoTB XIL p. 98. 

There exists a strong prevailing prejudice in th^ 
minds of the greater portion of serious and devo* 
tional Christians against the pursuit of all metaphy- 
sical inquiries; and it must be owned, that the 
frequent abuse of these researches by infidel and 
sceptical writers has given much plausibility to this 
prevailing prejudice. Yet I will venture to assert, 
that in the present advanced state of society^ the 
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f^xtAj of the intellecttial philosophy should form an 
essential part of the education of every man who 
urcruld be ready ^* to give a reaaoa of the hope that 
is, in him." To meet infidelity, as it is now blended 
with moral, physiological, slid metaphysical science, 
it is indispensably necessary for the Christian apolo- 
gist to gird on the whde armour of scientific truth. 
Theore ^is a reach and depth of thought, which ean 
scarcely be acquired but by a dose attention to the 
inductive philospphy of the human mind. In the 
de^ comdctioii of its influence and impcnrtance, may 
I be permitted to aketeh the following outlines for 
those, who m$Lj fedL disposed to prosecute these ape^ 
^eubtive inquirka ? 

i: For that plain and manly good aenae, which never 
aims at too much refinement,^ which has depth without 
obscurity, and «ibldety without sophistry, there is no 
^author, in this department of sdence, to be compared 
.Willi JS^eid. lb his writings, therefore, I would refer 
the student, as the basb of all his metaphysical 
inquiries. Having thoroughly mastered Dr. Reid's 
principles, he may proceed to the writings of Locke 
and Campbell, of Stewart and Brown, &c. 

When the foundations are thus secured, he may 
turn with advantage to the writings of Hobbes, and 
Berkdey, wid Hume, for the exercise of hisr intel- 
lectual £steulties ; and he will encounter little danger 
either from their speculative or practical errors. 

In the prosecution of moral sei^e, a few remarks 
will suffice. Amongst the ancient ethical writei*s, 
the most dignified and us^ul are unquestionably those 
of the Stoical school — Epictetus, Seneca, Antoninus. 

N 2 
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Amongst the moderns, it would be difficult, perhaps 
invidious, to make any exclusiTe selection. But 
great as are the merits of Paley for clearness and 
perspicuity of statement, I cannot conclude this note, 
without recording my painfiil and decided conviction, 
that his ** Principles of Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy" have a* tendency to lower and debase the 
noblest feelings and affections of our<nature, by re- 
ducing the questions of morals, to questions of arith- 
metical computation. 

As a general introduction to the his^ry of ethical 
and metaphysical science, the reader is referred to the 
masterly disquisitions of Sir , James Mackintosh and 
Dugald Stewart. There is also much oiseful infor-^ 
mation to be found in ^* Blakey*s HisUury of Moral 
Science." 



Note XIII. p. 106. 

Although I cannot adduce any one commentator 
who has expressly drawn this plain and necessary con- 
clusion from St. Luke's genealogy, yet the following 
extracts from Dr. Townsoaand Grotiuswill show how 
nearly it has been approached. 

** St. Matthew, in deducing the genealogy of 
Christ, had contented himself with showing that 
Jesus was the Son of Abraham and David, from 
whom the Scriptures taught the Jews to expect the 
Messiah to spring. But St. Luke traces his lineage 
up to Adam ; and thus signifies, among other important 
truths f that he is * the seed of the woman' promised 
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to our first parents, as the common Saviour of them 
and all their posterity, without distinction of Greek 
or Jew, bond or free ; and that as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made aUye.*' — Z)w- 
courses on the OvspeU, Part I. page 11. 

We learn from Orotius that this observation is 
drawn from remote antiquity — ** Neque vero displicet 
mihi veteruni* observatio, qui Matthaeum Judseis 
scribentem eo rem perduxisse volunt, ut ostenderet 
Jesum esse hseredem Abrahami et Davidis, ac 
proinde ipsorum Messiam : Lucam autem, ut qui 
Grraecis scriberet, ad ipsam generis human! originem 
stemma pertextuisse, ut significaret hunc ilium esse 
qui communi bono generis humani natus, in se ere* 
dentlbus coUaturus esset ji^ filiorum Dei, quod 
Adamus et eum secuti homines amiserant : et quidem 
tanto excellentius, quanto ipse genitus erat modo 
exceUentiore." — AnnotaU in Luc. cap. iv. 31. 

The force of this argument, to show that Adam 
and Jesus were possessed of the same ** image and 
likeness," is confirmed by the solemn reiteration of 
the state in which man was originally created. — 
&en. y. 1 • " This is the book of the generation of Adam. 
In the day that God created mdn^ ifi the likeness of 
God made he him" It then proceeds to inform us 
ihat the progeny of Adam was begotten ''in his own 
Kkeness, after his imagiS}," ver. 3, viz. in the present 
fallen state of human nature, as contracted with that 
" imiage and likeness of God," in which Adam was 
** the Son of God.'* — Let the reader become his own 

• ^brjrsDst. Vol. II. p. 3. "Edit. Savil. Irenietts, Hb. iii. c. 3J. 
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eommentator^ and he ynSl scarce fail to infer that the 
first and second Adam were created in the sam0 

image. 
The inference which is thus drawn firom St;^ 

Luke*s genealogy, as demonstrating the identiltj of 
Christ's humanity with that of Adam, is highly 
important, and may tend to ohviate some of the 
chief objections which have been so fraqtientiy urged 
against it. It was a questbn often mecrted by the 
ancient theologian — Tfroc t^^iuy ^ "haa^ yuftAXayHva^ 
obK &v rov XptoTDt) waHfp ; — ^Why was the genealogy of 
Joseph recorded when he was fM the &ther of 
Christ? — To this question various answers wierfe 
returned, none of which, perhaps, are perfeetly satis- 
factory. But, from the view whidx has now been 
taken of this genealogy, we may discern its TPeel 
object and design. Jesus had just been declared 
" the Son of God" by a voice from heatten. lAske Si. 
22. It was of equal importance to lihow that he was 
the '* Son of man "-^possessed of a sinless imd per- 
fect humanity. But this truth could be demfonstrated 
in no other way, than by deihidng his lineage firom 
Adam, as created in a state of inni3cence. Hence h 
is the Eneage of Mary^ to show that he was ^* the 
seed of the woman ;*^ idiilat Joseph is mentioned 
only as his reputed father, (imc €i^/il{cro.) The divinity 
and humanity of the Messias are thus brought into 
one focus — perfect God and perfect man in one 
Christ. 

In the Exercitationes Sacras of Dan, Hfdnsius* 
Cantab. 1640, is a learned and excellent note on this 
subject. Pp. 135 — 139. He argues on the theory 
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of Bertram, — that it is the kgal genealogy of Jeaua, 
and therefore the genealogy of his reputed fiither* 
Bat this difference of opinion does not affisct the appli- 
cation of our inlbrenoe ; and his closing observation 
fix>nii Avf^ustin seems peculiarly appropriate to our oon« 
idosion — ^' N(m indicatur substai^aj sed origo : id est, 
non quod sit quisque, vel non sitt Neque emvn Seth, 
aut quisquis pcsaoessitf et Adam; ideo non unius 
natuise ae substantias sunt, quia iste fiiit homo de 
homine iilo^ ille de nulku — Si ergo utriusque naiura 
qusQcitur^ homo Seth,"; homo Adam^^si autem origo, 
primus homoi ex quo Seth; nullus homOj ex quo 
Admn-"* 

Nor is the following remark of Mackn^ht less 
iUuatrative of our argument :•*-'' Our Lard's genea* 
hfgy as given by St. Luke will appear with beautiful 
propriety^ if .the place which it holds in his hiatoiy 
be attended to« It stands immediately after Jesus is 
said to have received the testimony of the Spirit, 
declaring him the Son of. God ; that is to say^ the 
Messiah ; and b^foire he entered C9 his ministryi the 
first act of which was encountering and vanquishing 
the strfmgest teippt^tiox^ of the firab^^en^my of man- 
kind. Christ's gei^eaJbgy by his mother, who oon- 
oeived him miraoulouslyi placed in this orc^r, seems 
to inthnate that he was ** the seed of the woman/' 
which, in ,the first inU]»atioii of piorcj vouchsafed to 
mankind after the fall, was predicted to break the 

* Since this note was written, I have been much gratified to 
find that nearly the same view has been taken by Irenseus, 
adver. Hxres. lib. iii. c. 83.— « Quare Lucas, k Domino inchoans 
genealogiam, in Adam retulit.**— Edit. Grabe, p. 361. 
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serpeht*8 beaii. Accordingly Luke, as beeiosethe 
historian who xelated Christ's miraculous ccaioqption 
in the womb of his mother^ carries his genealc^ up 
to Adam, who, t(^ether with Eve, received the fore- 
mentioned pioBuse eonoecning ihe restiiution of 
niankindby theseed of the wBiaan»*^-r-^afiMaqr of 
the Gatpeb. Sect. vi*^. 26. 

'*God made this law with Adam, that all who 
came of him by ordinary goneration flhauld be 
guilty of his sin. But Christ was lextnaoafdinarily 
conceived by the Hoky %iirit^ and took of Mary 
Adam's nature^ but jiot Adam's sin^. Again, CSirist 
came not of Adam, buJk from him as a begin- 
ning, not bjfiwax as a fkdier} whereas all other men 
are both from Adam and by him« Tins is a main 
foundation of our region, without- which there 
could be no redemp^oh." — Periku omJude, Vol* III. 
piage 495. London, 1618. 



Note XIV. p. 128. ' ' 

* Since the completion of this inquiry, I have read 
with ' much pleasure a very ingenious and original 
work, entitled " The Physical Theory of another 
Life/' The plan and purport of that work is of 
course entirely different from that which I have felt 
it my duty to adopt in a ^^ tcriptural inquiry into 
the nature and import of the image and likeness of 
God in man." Avoiding all conjectural speculations, 
we have endeavoured to adhere closely to the written 
word ; and have entered upon no hypothetic deduc- 
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tions-^whereas the bold and adventurous spirit of this' 
andiar has carried him into the boundless r^ons of 
iiituxily, and tempted him to a flight into worlds 
unknown. 

Yet, B&er eyery deduction for the unavoidable im- 
certaiBty of his speculations,— « stning conviction 
will remain of their general credibility. He has evi- 
dently studied human nature and the Scriptures with 
no ordinary attention and acumen ; and has shown 
that there are ample materials existing within 
ourselves jbr that enlaxged and extended sphere of 
xetiibifdoin^ whidi both reason and Revelation should 
kad us to expect hCTeafter. 

How neady he has approached, without touching 
the principle, whidi it has been our object to 
advance and develop, as the comernrtone of the whole 
edifice of human nature, may be estimated from the 
following brief extract : — 

'^ We assume, that the apparent import of some 
passages and phrases of Scripture tends to suggest 
the belief, that the die of human nature, as to its 
form and figure, is to be used again in a new world. 
Partly on the ground of inferences from general 
principles, and partly on the strength of particular 
assertions, we suppose that the fair and fiiultless 
paradisaical model of human beauty and majesty, 
which stood forward as the most illustrious instance 
of creative wisdom — ^the bright gem of the visible 
worlds— this formf too, which has been borne and 
consecrated by incarnate Deity — that it shall, at 
length, regain its forfeited, honours, and once more be 
pronounced * very good* — so good, as to forbid its 
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being superseded; — on the contraiji that it shall 
be reinstated} and allowedj after its long degradation, 
to enjoy its birthright of inunortality.** Pp. 143> 144. 
As a brief illustration of some of the principal 
passages which refer to our future conformity to the 
glorified body of Christ, I would refer the rea4^r to 
the following extracts fiom some early commentators : 

Ov ydp i^ rp ^ednfrc aimw ^it§iopf^v j^/iw v tarai ro aHfuif 
aXKi tA a^ftari r^s ^<S&}€ avTOv, Ovrw tc^rravOa rvvc r^c 
tcK^tntitQ aiuaOiyra/Cf TiJQ siKovoQ rod vlov avfifiofx^g^ ufv6fjLaaet 
Tovriarif tov a^fiaroQ tov vlov. '^Neque enim corpus nos- 
trum ejus divinitati erit conforme^ sed corpori ejus 
glorioso. Ita hie q^uoque eos, qui vocatione digni 
habiti sunt, imagini Filii conformes nominavitj hoc 
est, corporis Filii.** — Theodoret. ad Philip, iii. 2L 
p. 68, tom. iii. Par. 1643. 

SiufAfM6fHl>ovgf ToifQ l^o/i4$p^ovc* elicoya Ee vlovj r^v oUovofday 
KoXeif KoX TO lyrevSev avrov aoijia' Kara yap rj)v olKovofxlay^ 
ifvfifjtopi^i KCLi adeXtf^ol ahrov oi QvdpiMnroi' Kara 3c rfjy OeorriTa 

lAovoytvfii cffri. ** Conformes, sequalis imaginis; imagi- 
nem vero filii, naturam vocat humanam, atque inde 
corpus ejus ; nam secundum naturam humanam, con- 
formes et firatres ejus homines sunt; juxta naturam 
vero divinam, unigenitus est.*' — CEcumen, in Horn* 
cap. viii. p. 813. Par. 1630. 

*H ehwv TOV lirovpavlcv XpitrroVp ^ Ik vtKpQv avoffraanc icai 
adavaala' eixiMfy tov j(piKov 6 OdyaroCf cIk«1iv 9e tov Ivovpaylov^ 

// ayaerraaic Kcu atpQapaia. '' Imago coelestis Christij est 
resurrectio a mortuis immortalitas ; imago terreni est 
mors, imago vero ccelestisi est resurrectio, et a corrup- 
tione immunitas,*' — Method. Ibid. p. 576, 

For these and many similar passages from the pri- 
mitive Fathers, consult Suicer*s Thesawus^ voce EiKwf. 
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Note III. — The following extract from Bernard 
will briefly exemplify that Trinitarian theory of our 
image and likeness which was so generally adopted by 
the Fathers — ''Mens imago Dei est, in qu& sunt 
ha&c tria, id est, memorial intelligentia et voluntas. 
Memoriae attribuimus onme quod scimus, etiamsi 
non inde cogitemus. Intelligentiae tribuimus omne 
quod verum cogitando invenimus, quod etiam me- 
mories commendamus* Yoluntati omne quod cog- 
nitum et intellectum, bonum et verum esse expetimus. 
Per memoriam, Patri similes sumus ; per inteUigen- 
tiam Filio; per [voluntatem Spiritui-Sancto. Nihil 
in nobis tarn simile Spiritui-Sancto est, quam voluntasi 
vel amor, sive dilectioi quse excellentior voluntas est. 
Dilectio namque donum Dei est, ita quod nullum hoc 
dono Dei est excellentius. Dilectio namque quae ex 
Deo est, et Deus est, proprie Spiritus-Sanctus dicitur, 
per quam caritas Dei difiusa est in cordibus nostris, 
per quam tota Trinitas in nobis habitat." — MeditaL 
cap. 1. torn. ii. p. 319. Par. 1680. 

But widely as this strange theory spread under the 
authority of Augustin in the Latin church, it was 
not so universally adopted as Baxter asserts, and it 
found an able antagonist in Origen, His opinion is 
thus represented by Marinus Mersennus: — "Prima 
itaque sententia est Originis^ qui ait, hominem &ctum 
fuisse ad imaginem et similitudinem Filii Dei, qui est 
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Pains ima^ invisibilisi et figura substantise Patris. 
Heb, L Quia solus Filiusi vi generationis suae, Patris 
imago dicitur, unde et ad Rom. viii* : ' Electi prae- 
destinati sunt conformes fieri imaguiis Filii Dei/ ut 
Christus sit verus prototypus ad quem omnes justi 
collimare debeant, ad quam ilia opinio revocanda est a 
Lipomanno citatai quae ait ab aetemo Deum consti- 
tuisse, ut Yerbum naturam humanam assumeret in 
unitatem personaei ad cujus imaginein homo {actus 
fuerit." — QucBgt. Comment in Gen. i. 26, p. 104d. 
Par. 1623. 

Nor did the Schoolmen by any means universally 
adopt the exposition of Austin. In the works of 
Bonaventura is a learned dispute — ^* Utrum Imago 
in divinis proprie dicatur de FiEo," — ^which he de- 
termines affirmatively. — Tom. i. p. 508 — 510. Edit. 
16^. And with him agree Aquinas, the Thomists, 
CajetaUi Riccardusi &c. 

Nor let it be thought that this wai only one 
of those idlci curious, and xinprofitable questions, 
which were so often debated during the scholastic 
ages. It is surely a fair and legitimate object of 
inquiry, whether *' The Image of God** be not a 
title exclusively belonging to the Second Person in 
the Godhead ; and if it can be shown from Scripture, 
that it is applied exclusively to the Son, we may be 
said to have scriptural authority for interpreting the 
creation of man with immediate reference to his Image 
and likeness* Thus all appearance of hardiness is 
removed from this exposition of the image and like- 
ness of God in man, by referring it to the ever-living 
Word— "Who was in the beginning with God, and 
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was God." — " In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men." — John i, 1 — 5. 

At the Reformation^ the moat eminent of the con* 
tinental reformers differed from St. Austin on this 
subject. *' Ceterum Augustinus/* says Calvin^ *^ prse 
aliis nimium argute philosophetury ut Trinitatem in 
homine &bricet. Nam quum tres animae facultates 
irecensuntur ab Aristotele, intellectus, memoria, 
voluntasj'illud arripiens, ex una Trinitate multas pos- 
tea derivat. Ejusmodi speculationibus^ si quis otiosus 
lector oblectare se velitj legat lib. x. xi. de Tri* 
nitaL etiam de Civitat, Dd^ lib. ii.'* Comment, in 
Oen, i, 26 f p» 6. Amst. 1671. And Luther, speaJdng 
of Augustin's opinions an. this subject^ thus strongly 
disapproves them: — ^'Hse tam peiiculosae Patrum 
sententi» in omnibus ecclesiis et scholis agltatae sunt, 
neque sane video, quid Patres voluerint per eas 
efficere.*' — CommenL in Gen. i« 86, toocu vi. p. 13. 
Witebeig, 1580- 

That Melancthon was &vourable to this exposition, 
is phdn from his sentiments concerning a celebrated 
cotemporary : — ** Odiander alia quaedam disputat, de 
imagine Dei, — nominari hominem imaginem Dei, 
propterea quia Filius fuerit assUmpturus humanam 
naturam. JBoe verum est, sed tamen comprehendi 
necessa est, veritatem et justitiam, qu& efficimur 
similes Filio, sanctificante Deo et assimilante Filio.'* 
Comment, in Coloes, Op. Pars Quarta, p. 360. 
Witebeig, 1601. And with him agrees Peter 
Martyr, Comment, in Gen. i. 26, p. 6. Heidelberg, 
1606. 

The exact opinion of Osiander is thus stated by his 
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biographer : — " Haiic imaginem corpoream Filii Dri, 
BeuVerbiincamatisubstaxitiaminterpretaretttr; visilHu 
lem enim Christi imaginem esse inviaibiUs Dei ; ad 
eojus similitudinem homo conditus nt«'* — Mehk* 
Adami Vike^ p. 208. Francofiirt. 16Sa. 

The following extracts &om some cdebrated com- 
mentatoiBy whether Popish or Proteataatj will show 
that this opinion has never wanted able and learned 
apologists: 

** Creator igitnr hominis fuit Dei fiUusj et idem qui 
creavit, redemit. Is^ idem Verbum, mundnm qneai 
credaset, semper administravit. Is legem Mosi ttilil^ 
is ProphetaSi ipsuihque Moaen aUoeatus. Hajua 
imago fuit homo, Non mirum si. voluit imagiDem 
suatn teijm0ictJ^'-^t€u6hi EugMm Commpma m 
Gen. i. 96. p. 45. Par. 1578. 

*^ fhdamuB Jkominem in imaginem nostram^ |^.]-»^ 
Ad cam silicet formam, exemplar, speetrum, Tel 
effigium quse praedestinata est fiUo Dei veniendBm ac 
assumandam in Ghristo, ante ommom cteatufarum 
formationem; qui primogemtns dicitur omnis crea* 
turae, in quo condita sunt omnni, secundmn eaffi 
speciem ab setemo prttformatami asffumandam a 
Verboy hominem (iptam) inundi nobilissimam crealio- 
nem formemus et produeamus/' — PeUhani Comment 
in Gen. i. 36, p. 8. Tiguri, 1SS8. 

^^Ad imaginem Dei creavk iUum.l — DM^ id eet^ 
Chiisti qui est Dens, ad Christi enim imaginem spe* 
cialiter creatus est homo : hoc enim est quod dicitur, 
Bom: viiL 'Quos presscivit et prsBdeetinavit oott-> 
formes fieri imagini FiHi sui ;' et alibi, 'sicut portli^ 
rimus imaginem terrem, portemus^ imaginem co^ecptis^* 
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Ita CyriL coot. Jul. Hilar, et llieod.*' — Camditu i 
Lapide in PenltU. p. 58. Antwerp^ 1671* 

The following gloss appears in Tyndale^s Bible, on 
Gen. i. ^. — ** That is, aflber the shape and ymage 
whyche was before appointed for the Son of God. 
The chefe part of man also whyche is the soule, is 
made lyke unto God in a certayne proportion of 
nature, of power and of working, so that in that we 
are made lyke unto God." London, 1551. 

*' L'hamme est aassi limage de Dieu, en ce que 
Jesus^Chiist, qui est le premier-ne des creatures, en 
qui et par qui toutes les creatures sont faites^ detoit 
dans des temps se rendre semblable a Thomme &i se 
revdt^nt de notre nature, et de cette sorte on pent 
dire enuii sens lliomme est fait i I'lmage de Dieu, 
non seulement quant a Taaiei maas aussi quant 
au oorps.'**-** CiUmetf Cofnmeni. Oen* L 2& p* IS. 
Paris, 17J31. 

V In the great oonudOi tsi etmmity," says Bish^ 
Taylor, *' when God set down the laws and knit fast 
the eternal bands of Predestination, he made it one 
ef his great purposes to make his Son like unto us» 
that we mi^t be like unto his hdy Son; he by 
taking our nature, we by imitating his holiness. 'God 
hath predestinated us to.be conformable to the image 
of his Son,* saith the apostle. For the first is in 
every kind in nature propounded as the pattern of 
the rest ; and as the sun, the^ prince of all the bodies of 
^ght, and the fire of all warm substances, is the prin* 
c}{4e, the rule, and the copy of which they in their 
{wqportions imitate and transcribe, so is the Word 
incarnate the first example of all the predestinate, for 
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he * is the first-born amongst many brethren, &c.' *' — 
lAfe of Christ f p, 5. 

In the second volume of Fleming*s " Christology," 
the theological student will find an ample and exact de- 
monstration of these two propositions : — First, "When 
God is about to make man, he says not, * Let us make 
man as one of us ;* but let us make man after that like- 
ness which intelligent beings call ' the Image or like- 
ness of God,* as being that wherein the Son, who is the 
perfect image of God, does manifest himself, and 
consequently God, to them.** 

Secondly, — " That man was made according to this 
image.'* Pp. 241—247 — He adopts the opinion, that 
" the Image of God*' is a title expressly belonging to the 
Second Person in the Trinity, and consequently, that 
when man was created " in the Image of God,'* he 
was created after the image and likeness of the Word, 
or Logos. — But, if we interpret this language, 
not as addressed by the Father to the Son, but 
spoken by the Word himself, as Creator ; the 
expression,— " Let us create man after our image 
and likeness," — will denote, that man should be made 
after that incarnate image and likeness, in which He 
who is " the Image of the invisible God," would render 
himself visible by taking flesh, and dwelling amongst 
his own creatures. 

" And man was so made, in order to the assumption 
of his nature by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who 
is therefore called ' the beginning of the creation of 
God,' both principium and principatus — ^Alpha and 
Omega, the First and the Last. I suppose that the 
consultation about the creation * Let us make man,' 
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did specially refer to Chmt, who was to unite and 
espouse the human nature," — Divine History of 
Genesis, p. 422. London. 4to. 1670. 

This proposition is also maintained Avith much 
learning and research by Dr. J. Owen, in his " Ohris* 
tologia, or Declaration of the glorious Mystery of 
the Person of Christ, both God and Man." London, 
1679. In the preface to this valuable work, he 
adduces numerous authorities from the Fathers of 
the Church, from which we select the following:— 
" Imago, id est, Verbum Dei, ad eum qui est ad ima* 
ginem, hoc est, hominem venit, et quserit Imago 
eum qui est ad similitudinem, ut iterum signet, ut 
iterum confirmet, quia amisit quod accepit" (in the 
original it is ** ajnisisti, quod accepisti.") — Ambros. 
in PsaL cxym. torn. i. Par. 1686. p. 1091; 
" The Image of God, that is the Word of God, came 
laito him who was after the Image of God, that is, 
man. And this Image of God seeks him who was 
after the Image of Gt>d, that he might seal him with 
it again, and confirm him, because he had lost that 
which he had received." 

*' Illuminet vultum suum super nos.] Dei facies 
quas est? Utique Imago ejus. Dicit enim Apostolus 
imaginem Patris esse Eilium ; ergo imagine sua nos 
illuminet ; hoc est, imaginem suam, Filium, illuminet 
super nos ; ut ipse nos illuminet ; lux enim Patris, 
lur Filii est." — ffieron. Cov^ment, in PsaL Ixvi. 1. 

We close this list of authorities with the following 
beautiful prayer from an unknown writer, whose Con- 
templations are to be found in several editions of the 
Bibliothecas Patrum, and were published with the 
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Meditations of Augastioy Anselmy and Bernard, bj 
Sommalius. — Cq/« Agrtp. 1637. 

^'Tu es Creator et Redemptor mens, hominem 
namque creaati et redemisti. Magnum quidem est, 
quod redemistij nam creando faetus est homo ad 
imaginem et siiailitudinem tuam : sed redim6ndo 
bctvA fuisti, Domine totius bonitatis et clemen- 
tiee, ad imaginem et simiKtudinem hominis, quia 
temetipsum i^xinaatftti, formam send aceepiens. Mag- 
num autem est habere sinrilitudinem tuam, sed majus 
est quod tu assumpseris, iinaginem et simiKtudinem 
nostram, majus inquam ratione dignitatis et etiam utili- 
tatis. Quia ergo diffidere possit; Domine Betts mens, 
quin miserearis iUius quem fe<nsti ad imaginem et 
similitudinem tdam I *Nemo certe-^ed mul& quoque 
minus duhitare' Valeat, Domine, quin tu miserearis 
illius propter quem tu exinanivisli temetipsum, for- 
mam sern acdpiens.** — Bib. PaU tom. iv. p. 465. 
Par. 16@4. 

Note V.-— The mixture of truth and error which 
pervades the writings of Philo, and the danger of 
Itttributing to the Word or Logos a subordinate office 
in the creation of man, are strongly exempUfied in 
the following extract from Eusebius, who cites it fix>m 
a work of Philo, which is no longer extant : — Lik ri^ 
<ilC wtpi mpw 6eov ^lyorc rOf — Iv shcovi d§ov ciroi^ra roy 
4v6|pWTOv,--&XX' ob^ Tfj kavrov ; wayicaiXMc Kal iro^c rovri 
Kt^pfivymirpraC dvtfrbv yijip ahSkv inreiKOViaOiivai irpoc rov 
i^vwana icou warspa mv 6Xuy ISuyarOf oXX& irpoc tov Sev" 
r€pa dtoVf OQ ioTty iKdyov Aoyoc* cSec yap r^y \byuc6y iv 
iyBfHtnrov yj^vy^ rvnoy^ inro dtlov Aoyov yapayOtiyaif iweiB^ 
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o npo TW Aoyov Oedc) Kpiiaaiav eariy $ vaffa Xoycici) frvvtc^ 
rif ^e vir£p r6y AdyoVf kv rp fiiKrionif koX rivi i^/aApiT^ 
Ka^trruTi lii^ ohSey Oc/iic ^y yeyrirov ii^ofwiovoBan — 

Pmp. Evang. lib. vii. 13, p. 322. Par. 1628. 

*^ Why does God say, ^ In the image of God made I 
man/ — and not in his own image; as if he had 
spoken of another God ? This scripture expression 
is> for wise and good reasons> — ^for nothing mortal can 
be fashioned aJGber the image of the supreme God, and 
Father of all things ; but of his Word or A<(yoc> who 
is the Second God. For the rational part of man's 
soul ought to receive its impression irom the word oji^ 
reason of God) because God himself, who is superior 
to his Lpgos) is vastly beyond the nature of all 
rational beings ; and consequently it was not fit that 
any created being should be made after his likeness, 
whose nature doth subsist in the highest degree o^ 
ezoeUence.'* — AlUx's Judgment of the Jewish Churchy 
pp. 129, 130. 

However objectionable this languilge may sound to 
the orthodox believer in the divinity of Christ, it is 
the very same as that which Origen has used^^ 
6 ScWepoQ d^oc ; for which Bishop Bull would in vaiii 
attempt to apologize^ And much of the same rea^^ 
soning, somewhat softened and disguised, is to be 
found in many of the writings of the earlier and latelr 
Fathers. It naturally results from that theory of ail 
official subordination between the Persons of the 
Godhead, which is uttetly destructive of the diving 
unity and coequality. It was here> and here Onlyi 
that Bishop Horsley failed in his controversy ^th 
Priestley* 
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' It is indeed much to be lamented that this 
learned prelate should have been led, by the authority 
of Bishop Bull; to adopt the sentiments of the 
Nicene Fathers, concerning the official subordi- 
nation of the Son, or have been seduced into any 
speculations concerning " the eternal origination of 
the Son in the necessary energies of the paternal 
intellect." We are not called upon to theorise on a 
subject which is infinitely beyond the reach of created 
inteUigence, and which human language is utterly 
unable to describe ; but it is probable that such rash 
speculations would have found no favour in the earlier 
ages of the Church, if they had not been deemed 
essential to that Trinitarian exposition of the creation 
of man which was so generally adopted. — On the 
supposition that the first chapter of Genesis should be 
interpreted as a dialogue between the Father and the 
Son, this notion of official subordination becomes 
almost indispensable ; but waive this incredible theory, 
and interpret the whole of creation as the [sovereign 
act of the Divine Image or Logos, and you realize 
his eternity and coequality. — " And God said, Let 
there be light," — the Word, the Eternal Word, 
spake, and it was done; He commanded, and they were 
created. — " And God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness." — The Word, the Image of 
God, stamped on man that image and likeness in 
which it was preordained that he should himself 
appear. — " So God created man in his own image." 
Thus man was made by Him " who is the Image 
of the invisible God," according to that visible 
form and substance in which He should take our 
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nature and die for our sins^ and rise again for our jus- 
tification. 

To perceive the superiority and simplicity of this 
exposition^ and the credibility which it derives both 
from reason and revelation^ we may contrast it with the 
following representation of a learned divine : — *' God 
had a picture of himself from all etemityi and from 
all eternity the Son of God was the image of the 
invisible God. But then God would have our picture 
which should be the picture of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost too, and so made man in the image of 
the whole Trinity." — Donne s Sermons^ p. 655. 
London, 1640. 

But the strength of this exposition will become 
still more evident from the weakness of the only 
objection which can be plausibly urged against it. 
" Neither do I think it (the image) was meant of the 
Second Person in the Trinity, who is the express 
image of the Father, the brightness of the Father, 
and the express image of his person ; for though 
Christ assumed human flesh, yet it was many ages 
after; and in the language of Scripture and the 
ancients, in the creation, man was made like unto 
God ; but in the work of redemption, the Son of God 
became like unto man. — Phil. ii. 7. * Made in the 
likeness of man.' " — Holers Primitive Origination of 
Mankind f p. 311. 

That such a man as Sir Matthew Hale should have 
yielded to such an objection, furnishes a deplorable 
instance of the partial weakness of the strongest 
understanding. (See the anticipation and answer to 
this objection, pp. 31, 32, &c.) — Yet we should 
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never forget the ancient maxim: ^'Quando unus 
trium in aliquo opeie nominatur, univeisa operari 
Trinitaa intelUgitur." — Augustm. Enchirid. cap. 38. 
Or the corresponding huigoage of Cyril: — Kardroy 

ahr^y rpiway rt mi X^yor> fiia wpomanffiwuQ 9 xarpocy kclL 
€ va y &p * $M i mtyroQ vwv, ixii Ayunu wveufaarosh — CjfriL Alex. 

de recta lide^ cap. 32^ tom. vL p. S9. Par. 1638. 



VVe cannot more appropriately close this Appendix^ 
than hy extracting the substance of a learned Note 
of Willet, upon Gen. i. 26. Whilst it displays the 
comprehensive erudition of the Author, I trust it will 
fiilly justify the choice of that interpretation whidli 
has been advocated in this Inquiry. 

He begins with the opinion of JSpiphaniiu^ that 
it is utterly incomprehensible, on the siqpposition 
'' that the perfect image of God is here understood 
without any difference or dissimilitude." 

2. 2%«(M2ore^, understands it of the man, exclusively 
of the woman. 

3. Basil ' and Chrysostam interpret this image 
of the dominion which man had over the other 
creatures. 

4. AufftMtin, of the Immortality of the Soul* 

5. Gregory of Nyssa, because the soul is capable 
of goodness. 

6. Damascene because man hath free wilL 

7. The Matter of the Sentences (Peter Lombard,) 
because man bath reason and imderstanding. 

Others, 1st. Because as all things are in God, so 
doth man participate in the nature of all other crea- 
tures. 2dly. As God can do all things by his power. 
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so can man by reason, wit and art, compass many 
things difficult. Sdly. As God is the first end of all 
things, so is man the secondary end, for which all 
earthly things are created. 

He then recites " the diverse conceits " of Angustin . 
1st. That the image and similitude originally coQsist in 
the sold, and secondarily in the body, because it was 
made obedient to the soul, and of an upright form. 
2dly. Because as all things are in God, so all men 
were originally in Adam. Sdly. In dominion. 4thly. 
Because the soul is like unto God, inasmuch as it 
neither increases nor decreases. 5thly. On account 
of memory, understanding and will, which represent 
the Trinity. 6thly. Because the soul liveth by itself, 
and quickeneth the body. 7thly. Because the soul 
beareth the image of God in reason, and his similitude 
in charity. 

He finally decides that the image consists not in the 
material substance of the fkculties of the soul, but in 
the gifts of grace. 

Besides these numerous and strange expositions, he 
recounts that of Rupertus, who ascribes the image to 
the second person of the Trinity, and the likeness to 
the Holy Spirit. " Neither are the words to be taken,'' 
he observes, ^* as though man was made according to the 
similitude of that human nature, which Christ, the Son 
of God, was to assume ; whereas the scripture saith, 
that Christ took upon him the likeness of man, PhiL 
ii. 7, and not man his likeness.'* — WiUefs Hexaple in 
Gen. London. 1632. 

Having already noticed this objection, we now 
leave the reader to his own decision. 
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